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Long draft frames justify their cost oaks wes 
they give full production. aoe 


Drip-less, waste-less NON-FLUID OIL agsufes. . 
this by clean, dependable lubrication that eéps> 
frames in steady operation. mm 


By staying in Roll Necks, NON- 
stops damage to yarn and oll rot of leather 
and Cork Cots—outlasts oil 3 to 5 times, saving = 


n oil an lication cost. 
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USED IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS! = 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. - GREENVILLE,S.C. - ATLANTA,GA. - PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
DETROIT, MICH. - CHICAGO, ILL. - ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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‘ta Freedom transcends all others. 


If we have it we have all other Freedoms 


automatically. It has been facetiously said 


that a man in jail has Freedom of Religion, 


Freedom of Speech, Freedom from Fear 


and Freedom from Want. 


For two hundred years this country has 
stood for ‘opportunity’ for every man from 


the cradle to the grave. 


The history of SoNnoco Products Company 
is an example of that kind of freedom... 
Given that same freedom for another forty- 
five years in a land where all business, 
large or small, is invited and encouraged 


to continue its development and progress 


unhampered by regimentation, the future 


of America can be read in the stars. 


Sonoco PropuctTs Company 
HARTSVILLE 


BUY WAR BONDS 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in P. 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Cofigress, March 2, 1897. 
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A Smooth, Glossy, Black, Rust- 
Resisting Finish For Flyers 


FLYERS PRECISION-BALANCED 


With Our Own 


Ideal Balancing Machine 


ROVING FRAME SPINDLES 
COMPLETELY REBUILT 


WORN FLYER BARRELS DRAWN IN 
TO STANDARD TAPER AND SIZE 


With Our Own 


ldeal Swaging Machine 


| WE ARE PIONEERS IN TEXTILE METALLIZING 


Spinning and Twister Spindle Blades Built Up to Original Diameters 


Spinning and Roving Frame Top Rolls Built Up with Steel In Middle 
Where Saddle Rides. (This Reduces Friction Between Saddle and Top 
Roll, and is Especially Beneficial on Long Draft Frames) 


Other Parts on which we have found Metallizing to be Successful and Profitable are: 
Motor, Licker-In, and Card Feed Roll Journals, Metallic Drawing Roll Collars. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, 


20TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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RMSTRONGS 
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new cot offers... 


LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are tough. And they can 
be rebuffed. 


GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots retain their excellent 
grip, because they resist slicking. 

REDUCED EYEBROWING— The resistance to slicking mini- 
mizes eyebrowing. 

REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots have little affinity for 
textile fibers and are nonsweating. 


GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are nonthermoplastic 


and resist flattening. 

SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex Cots . 
are not affected by oil, water, dyes, 

or textile solvents. 

SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex 

Cots have no seams to break open or 

shorten. service life. 


WHAT’S BACK OF ACCOTEX 


84 years’ experience with cork 


QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots are : 
ready glued. a“ 27 years’ experience with rubber ae 
Armstrong's { 22 yeers’ experience with roll 
coverings 
9 years’ experience with syn- 
thetic cots 
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COTS 


«improved roll coverings with CORK’S GRIP 


plus SYNTHETIC RUBBER’S TOUGHNESS 


HE new, improved Armstrong’s Acco- 

tex Cots are really a new type of textile 

roll covering. Made of a special cork-and- 

synthetic-rubber composition, they offer you 

in one cot—the superior friction of cork 

plus the longer-wearing qualities of synthetic 

rubber. And you can get them now .. . thanks 

to the current easing of restrictions on 

the materials that are required for their 
manufacture. 

These new cots, known to many mill 
superintendents as Accotex NC-727 during a 
year and a half of mill-testing, are already 
serving 750,000 spindles. Mills report that 
cork-rubber Accotex Cots have spinning 
properties far superior to those of any syn- 
thetic roll covering now in general use. They 
find that these improved Accotex Cots are 
nonslicking, that they retain their grip, and 
reduce “eyebrowing.’’ There’s less lapping 


up, too, because these cots don’t “sweat.’’ 
They are also highly resistant to solvents. 
And, after a long initial life of spinning quai- 
ity yarn, Accotex Cots can be rebuffed three 
or four times for extended service. 

These unique cots are a product of Arm- 
strong’s long expcrience in the use of cork 
and of synthetic rubber for textile roll cover- 
ings . . . plus specialized knowledge gained 
by Armstrong as the originator and largest 
producer of cork-and-synthetic-rubber com- 
positions. 

In addition to cork- rubber Accotex Cots, 
Armstrong can supply Accotex Cots made of 
plain or soft synthetic rubber for special uses. 

For full information, samples, and prices 


of Accotex Cots, see your Armstrong repre- 
/ sentative. Or, write direct to Arm- 


strong Cork Co., Textile Products 
Section, 8204 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX COTS 
¥ CORK COTS * ACCOTEX APRONS 
| 


FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in 
various types to meet all government speci- 


fications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDENT: For flame-proof- 
ing uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon 


and cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


* AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 


overcoatings and other military fabrics; also 


all civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for 
processing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain 


a soft, smooth, pleasing finish. 


* ALGEPON P.; A retarding agent for vat 
and sulphur dyeing to prevent premature 
oxidation of the dye-stuff or in other pro- 
cesses when necessary to retard exhaustion 


to obtain a uniform shade. 


*PARAPON S. A.: A highly efficient 
leveller and softener used in dyeing and 
finishing all types of viscose and acetate 


rayon. Excellent for processing tricot cloth. 


ARKOLA G.: For finishing rayons to impart 
a full, better feeling hand and additional 
weight. An excellent substitute for glycerine 
for printing and finishing. 


* CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed 


cotton or rayon in water. 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton 
cloth in pressure or open kiers to produce 
greater absorbency and cleaner material. 
Excellent for preboiling knitted cloth in 
preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 


with good results for boiling out cotton or 


‘rayon cloth in the jig. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners and Finishes 
For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, 


Established 40 years 
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By FULTON LEWIS, JR. 


OU have heard a great deal about the Four Freedoms. 

‘They have been advertised and propagandized and 

> ballyhooed to the four corners of the earth, translated into 

dozens of languages, as the principles for which we are 

fighting this war, and more particularly they have beep 

advertised to the four corners of the earth as the essence of 
Americanism and American philosophy. 


Let’s take them up one by one. The first two of them, 
Freedom of Religion and Freedom of Speech, certainly, 
there is no controversy about that. The little clique of 
master minds who conjure up these ideas behind the scenes 
and these trick phrases behind the scenes-and do it con- 
stantly, working for tighter and tighter government control 
of everything by Washington, were not the ones who 
thought of those first two Freedoms, Freedom of Speech 
and Freedom of Religion. Those date back hundreds of 
years to strong, courageous people who came across the 
ocean and settled this country. Those date back to Thomas 
Jefferson and the other founding fathers of this American 
Republic. They are axiomatic now. There is no one of all 
the millions who are listening to this broadcast who would 
live in a country that does not have both of them. 


But what comes, then, after those first two? What are 
the other two of the Four Freedoms, and the only other 
two, the complete remainder of American philosophy as 
expressed in this statement? They are Freedom from Fear 
and Freedom from Want—two very nice luxuries 1f you 
are able to afford them. But it wasn’t freedom from fear 
and freedom from want that made this nation what it is, 
or what made the American people the strongest people on 
the face of the earth. On the contrary, it actually was fear 


and want themselves and the struggle of individual men to. 


make themselves free of both things. 


If you want to consider these Four Freedoms to be a 
political vote-getting document, perhaps those last two are 
y all right. If you want to represent them as real American 
principle, I am afraid not. They smack too much of a 
government pretending to be all things to all people. 
Frankly they smack too much of the old WPA: handout 
system: you support my kind of government and that gov- 
ernment will give you this, freedom from want. 


That is a straight case of selling gold bricks. No gov- 
ernment can give its people freedom from want, because 
‘he very people themselves are the government, and the 
only place the government can get the materials, the food 
and the clothing and the shoes and the whatnot with which 
(0 provide that freedom from want which they promise 1s 
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SPEECH, RELIGION, 
FEAR AND WANT 


This article was not written specifically as a guest 
editorial for Textile Bulletin, but is an abstract of a 
Mutual Network broadcast by Commentator Lewis 
last year. Because of the recent revival of interest in 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, it is felt 
by the editors that these observations are worthy of 
consideration. 


from the very selfsame people to whom they are promising 
to give it. That ts a humbug game in the most virulent 
sense of the word, and if any private citizen were to prac- 
tice a similar game on his neighbors he would be jailed for 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 


But the real tragedy, the really frightening and tragic 
part of this expression of Americanism as represented by 
the Four Freedoms, is that that is where the statement of 
American philosophy stops. The tragedy is that the minds 
in Washington who conjured the very catchy idea, that very 
catchy phrase, and sold the idea to the President for pro 
mulgation to the entire world, those people were not even 
sufficiently familiar with the true philosophy of this coun- 
try to include what is the real’: American freedom, the only 
thing that has made this nation what it is, the one thing 
that must make it what it is in the future if we are to con 
tinue to maintain our leadership and our greatness in the 
world, the fifth freedom; which is freedom of individual 
enterprise, freedom of initiative, freedom to work a little 
harder and longer than your neighbor does, and therefore 
to. have a better home than he has: freedom to the 
lawn a little more often and have the lawn look better: 
freedom to climb up out of the level of the rest of the 
world and build a better standard of living; freedom to 
raise your children with more advantages, give them 
better education than you yourself had; in other words, 
freedom to rise in the world if you are willing to do the 
work to achieve that rise. 


And as a corollary, of course, 
there goes along with that always the obligation of every 
man to row hts own weight in the boat, to do his share in 
the rebuilding of America, or if he refuses to do so, to 
drift aimlessly around in the middle of the ocean, washed 
by the tides. 


That is the Fifth Freedom, ladies and gentlemen, Free- 
dom of Individual Enterprise. That is something that gov- 
ernment can give to its people honestly. Without it, there 
can be no tomorrow for this country as we have known this 
country in the past. And to me it is shocking and frighten- 
ing in the extreme that those in Washingion who conceived 
the Four Freedoms didn't have sufficient acquaintanceship 
with real Americanism to have included in their list the 


most important and the most vital freedom of all. 


at 
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WHITIN 


In the critical days ahead, time and pro- 
duction will be of the utmost importance! 


Time and production lost in testing un- 


proven, untried, newly designed models 
can never be regained. 


"Blueprint" machinery always arouses keen 
anticipation—and at the proper time is 


definitely essential. Our own Engineering 


and Research Departments are busier than 


ever. 


BUT—to cope with the situation at hand, 
where outmoded and obsolete machinery 
must be replaced quickly, where produc- 
tion must be stepped up—not lost, we 


think you will agree that modern, de- 
pendable, proven equipment will be most 
practical. 


Fortunately our line of machinery for proc- 
essing staple rayon was developed just 
prior to the outbreak of war and has al- 
ready passed with honors the most severe 
testing stage—actual mill operation. 


Our Model "L" Drawing Frame is an out- 
standing example of this type of proven 


STAPLE RAYOR 


TOMORROW. 


equipment. In addition, this group includes 
40” Full Roller Cards, Super-Draft Roving 
Frames, Long-Draft Spinning Frames and 
Twisters, all especially developed for proc- 


essing staple rayon. 


Unusual features on the Whitin Model “L" Drawing, 
diameter bottom rolls, specially designed trumpets, extra-sensitive front 
stop motions, spring weighting on top rolls and adjustable top clearers, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


EQUIPMENT 


include large- 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Cotton Retain the Textile 


By ARLINGTON FRYBARGER 


N affirmative answer is given by Dr. Harold H. Web- 
ber, associate director of research for the National 
Cotton Council. “Yes!” avers Dr. C. L. Lundell, head of 
the newly-created Institute of Technology and Plant Re- 


search at Southern Methodist University in Dallas, Tex. 


“Yes!” confirms J. Willis Gunn, National Cotton Council 
representative. 

“If’’—stipulate all three men, “certain laboratory experi- 
ments in which we are now engaged prove successful.” 

The cotton industry as a whole is pinning its hopes to 
the success of the institute’s laboratory research into the 
genetical control of cotton 
propagation for the develop- 
ment of specific plant char- 
acteristics, for cotton men 
realize that the dwindling 
cotton markets have de- 
manded a remedy -—and a 
quick one! 

Faced by the bitter reali- 
zation that cotton produc- 
tion had steadily dropped to 
half the production of 1930, 
cotton men are getting busy. 
Textile manufacturers’ re- 
quirements carried into the 
research laboratory, pressure 
exerted on governmental 
crop control groups, and a 
scientific approach to the 
general needs of the indus- 
try, constitute their three- 
way program that is already 
showing results. 

The Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Plant Research was 
incepted the second week of 
February, 1944, in direct af- 
filiation with the National 
Cotton Council, which made 
possible a flying start for the 
university by rendering avail- 
able the results of several 
years ground work and data 


National Cotton Council, and 
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Looking over the 110-acre site of the plant introduction garden 
and experiment station purchased by the Southern Methodist 
University Institute of Technology and Plant Research in Dal- 
las, Dr. H. H. Webber, left, associate research director for the 


Dr. C. L. Lundell, right, botanist, 
plant explorer, and head of the institutes’s staff, discuss their 
plans to make cotton literally grow the way they want it to. 


provided by the council’s research staff work in its experi- 
mental and plant introduction stations at Acapulco, Mex- 
ico, and also in Central America. 

Why is pure research science considered to be so impor- 
tant in determining the future destiny of the cotton busi- 
ness? Ranking cotton experts concur in placing at the top 
of the list of reasons for the most serious downward curve 
of cotton markets, that of the inroads into old cotton mar- 
kets made by the rayon industry. 

Why has the rayon industry been able to shoulder its way 
into the domain of King Cotton? By virtue of the mechan- 
ical ease (merely the ad- 
justment of the set on a 
spinnerette), with which 
rayon fiber may be produced 
to the various specifications 
of manufacturers of finished 
products. It is to overcome 
this mechanical advantage of 
the rayon industry, that the 
scientists are now bending 
their heads together. 

Dr. Webber offers the ex- 
planation, “In years past, 
rule of thumb methods, and 
haphazard efforts to improve 


had sufficed, because of an 
assured market, and -by the 
absence of any worthy com- 
petitive commodity. In re- 
cent years the rayon indus- 
try has supplied the reason 
for a new urgency in devel- 
oping special fiber charac- 
teristics in species of cot- 
ton.” 

For example,’ Dr. Web- 
ber continued, ‘the thread 
industry requires. a cotton 
fiber of maximum strength, 
since the tensile strength of 
the thread depends directly 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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the various species of cotton 
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Yarn Blended 


By T. S. McDUFFEY — Part Two 


The initial article of this series dealt with the gen- 
eral handling, preparation, bleaching and dyeing 
of these fabrics to obtain satisfactory bottomed 
.goods so that good dyeing and permanent resin 
finishes may be applied uniformly from lot to lot. 
Dyestuff requirements were discussed and lists of 
direct, direct dyeing and developed acetates and 
vat colors were given, showing selected colors from 
which dyers, chemists and finishers could obtain 
working formulae, which, with careful experimen- 
tations and testings, should help them to establish 
the best color combinations available for their par- 
ticular type of goods under process. This article 
takes up the discussion of melamine resins and 
briefly outlines those points of most importance in 
practical applications.—Technical Editor. 


NV ELAMINE resins have enjoyed wide industrial ap- 

plication in their use by manufacturers of refrigera- 
tors, electric appliances and stove parts where high heat 
resistance is necessary. In these various industrial applica- 
tions they have been used chiefly because of quick curing 
properties which produce hard films possessing exception- 
ally high resistance to alkalies, water, solvents and greases. 
Melamine resins, being of the thermosetting type, were 
workable in combination with nitrocellulose lacquers. In 
industrial application, melamine resins possess considerable 
value because of the high gloss of the cured film plus its 
property of retaining gloss and freedom from turning yel- 
lowish on storage under rigid testing conditions. 

Research and textile development chemists, in_ their 
search for resins which could be used on blends of natural 
and synthetic yarns, have worked out methods for applying 
melamine resins to these fabrics with increasing success 
over the past few years. The melamine resins for textile 
fabrics have proven of particular interest to finishers desir- 
ing to apply resin finishes to fabrics having acetate rayon 


chemical make-up have a greater take-up on acetate ray- 
ons under certain conditions than other types. This is due 
in a degree to the affinity of amines for acetate cellulose 
under certain conditions and through proper manipulation 
of the application methods and curing. Melamine resins 
are water white resinoids resulting from the condensation 
of melamine and its isoform with formaldehyde. 

The melamine resins are applied similarly to other res- 
ins; that is, they are dissolved properly—then when ready 
to be applied to a fabric, a catalyst is added to the com- 
pound. These resinous compounds can be only applied in 


10 


the presence of a catalyst which might be also defined as 
an accelerator, a term used in the rubber industry for com- 


pounds acting in a similar capacity for the curing and vul- - 


canizing of rubber. The type of catalyst used determines 
the nature of the end product that gives the finished fabric 
the desired permanent crush-proof finish. 

A catalyst is a substance which aids in the chemical re- 


actions without itself becoming permanently changed at the - 


end of the reaction. The catalyst does not change the final 
equilibrium; it simply changes the rate at which this equi- 
librium is approached. An alkaline catalyst may cause the 
resin to combine and form a different end product than 
when an acid catalyst is used. This difference is chiefly in 
the physical state of the end product. Catalysts may be 
classified as positive and negative in their nature. The 
positive type speeds up the reaction while the negative type 
slows down the reaction. These detailed comments are 
made regarding catalyists because many textile finishers and 
chemists do not give catalysts sufficient study and attention. 
Careful study of catalysts on each: type of resin will pay 
dividends in uniformly finished fabrics, as plant officials 
can check carefully as to feel and hand of goods with a 
better understanding. The most commonly used catalysts 
are ammonium chloride, di-ammonium phosphate and am- 
monium thiocyanate. 

Ammonium chloride is of a slightly acid nature, show- 
ing a pH of approximately 6.0 and, when added to a 
melamine resin mix, remains stable but for a short period 
of one or two hours. When a prepared melamine resin mix 
is allowed to stand for three to four hours, the resin will 
begin to polymerize and this makes the mix useless for fur- 
ther application. A melamine resin mix prepared with 

(Continued on Page 45) 


Application of resin mixes on piece goods may be carried out 


very satisfactorily on the H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. two- 
roll, micro-set padder, shown above. 
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All-purpose, powdered wetting agents and detergents 
wool...for cotton... for synthetic fibers 


® These new, highly efficient products have a wide 


range of uses. They give equally satisfactory SELLOGEN AS 


results with all textile fibers. Used with Woo. for has extreme wetting properties 


rinsing after fulling, scouring and dyeing yarn and 
piece goods, backwashing and dyeing tops. With | SELLOGEN M 


® corron for kier boiling, dyeing, soaping and combines vee with high detergency. Resist- 
ant to hard and limy waters—extreme cleansing 
scouring. With SYNTHETIC FIBERS for dyeing and 7 eee ee 
| action, excellent sudsing. Can be used in acid 
scouring. These twin products can bring impor- or alkaline solutions. Recommended as a pene- 


tant, time-saving advantages to your business. trator in dyeing, in boiling off. 


Samples on application. 


WOLF 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
PRODUCTS | Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 


Me 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Fit PASSAIC, WN. J. 
4 
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New Firm To Assist Textile Mills 
in Plant Organization 


The Plant Organizing ‘Methods Co. has opened offices at. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., to “bridge the 


gap between the engineering and management aspects of 


industry—particularly in textile mills.” 

The new concern will specialize in: (1) reducing, re- 
utilizing and controlling waste; (2) introducing an original 
system of continuous preventive maintenance, and estab- 
lishing related controls; (3)- installing simplified supply 
controls, combined with efficient purchasing routines and 
effective supply room layouts; and (4) organizing control 
laboratories and arranging testing methods and schedules. 
(This phase of the work will be of special interest to re- 
search-conscious mills in preparing them for post-war de- 
velopment. ) 

Herbert L. Werner and Rudolph M. Ashner are the 


principals of the Plant Organizing Methods Co. Each has ' 


had a 16-year background and experience on three contt- 


‘nents, predominantly in textile mills. 


Mr. Werner (of Werner Textile Consultants) tak. 
lished headquarters in this country in 1938, after a decade 
as officer of the Gherzi Textile Development Co. of Zurich, 
Switzerland, where he was consultant to more than 100 
mills throughout Europe and beyond. He has been retained 
by a number of well-known mills in New England and the 
South to help increase production, improve quality and in- 
troduce new manufacturing methods. Mr. Ashner has 
served as industrial consultant for many big firms in Eu- 
rope, England, the Near East and, more recently, in this 
country where he has successfully developed control meth- 
ods for many prominent textile mills. 


A British textile mission, headed by Sir Frank Platt, 
United Kingdom cotton controller, has arrived to tour 
America’s cotton textile industry. 

While the United States itinerary is indefinite, the Brit- 
ish Information Service said the group expected to be in 
Memphis, Tenn., March 29 as guests of the National Cot- 
ton Council, and during April would visit the textile cen- 
ters of West Point, Ga., Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, Kannapolis and Greensboro, N. C., and Dan- 
ville, Va. 


When Lieutenant Leroy Springs became a full- eT Army 
Air Corps pilot last month at Spence Field, Moultrie, Ga., 
among those congratulating him was his father, Colonel 
Elliott White Springs, the president of Springs Cotton Mills. 
Lieutenant Springs’ wings, pinned on by his father, were those 
used by Colonel Springs in the first world war. Shown above 
are (left to right) Lieutenant Springs, Mrs. Elliott Springs, 
Colonel Springs, and William J. Vereen, president of Moultrie 
Cotton Mills. (Army Air Corps photo.) 
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Expanded Textile Research Institute Program 
Outlined in Booklet 


An outline of the expanded program of the Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc., has just been published by that organ- 
ization in booklet form under the title ““A New Oppor- 
tunity for All Textile Men Through Research.” 

After stating the need which faces the textile industry, 
the booklet states that the choice between the alternatives 
of failure and survival lies through research. It highlights 
particularly the public interest phase of industrial research. 

An important section of the booklet dispels the confu- 
sion that has arisen in the minds of textile manufacturers 
due to the emergence of several new textile research groups. 
It arranges these by patterns, explains their primary func- 
tions, and orients them in relation to each other and to the 
field of textile research as a whole. “The impression has 
been created that a lot of new organizations have sprung 
up over-night to bid for the textile manufacturer's dollar, 
for identical purposes,’ it is stated. ‘Actually, the amount 
of basic duplication in the field is amazingly small.”’ This 
section concludes with an outline of the functions of the 
Textile Foundation, with which the Textile Research Instt- 
tute, Inc., has a close working arrangement. 

Coming to the program of the institute itself, the book- 
let details its five major phases: fundamental research, 
applied research, economic research, graduate training, and 
research information service. ' 

After fully developing the theme of what this expanded 
program means to a textile manufacturer, the booklet shows 
how each manufacturer can participate: by presenting the 
details of the institute’s financing plan, and the Pie 
of the different types of membership. Also included i 
information about the personnel and present area 


_ of the institute. and the tax status of research expenditures. 


Copies of the booklet may be secured on request from the 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Institute of Textile Technology Gets Charter 


The Virginia State Corporation Commission has granted 
a charter of incorporation for the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology in Charlottesville to a group of trustees represent- 
ing 28 textile mills. 

The charter disclosed the purpose of the institute as de- 
signed to maintain an educational institution and to pro- 
mote scientific research and processes related to the textile 
industry. The charter provides that none of the profits 
shall inure to the benefit of any member or individual and 
prohibits its use. of propaganda designed to influence legis- 
lation. 

Under the charter the corporation may own up to $0,000 
acres of land and it is empowered to design textile appar- 
atus, to promote research into scientific processes, to secure 
patents, and to receive donations or endowments from any 
source. 

Listed as president of the corporation was Ward De- 
laney, Charlottesville, while Arthur M. Allen, Providence, 
R. 1., was named secretary. 

Construction of the newly-chartered institute will begin 
as soon as priorities can be obtained on vital materials. Mr. 
Delaney said. No site has yet been acquired. A staff of 
experts is now being assembled to serve on the faculty. 
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ROLL COVERINGS 


THESE DAYCO FEATURES 
TELL THE STORY 


. Improved drafting 
.No grooving — 
less ends down 

. Unaffected by 

temperature changes 
4. Lower net roll costs 
5. Longer service life 
6. Easy to apply 
7 
9 


. Proper cushioning 
. Not affected by hard ends 
. Static free 
10, Oil resisting 
11. One-piece 
tubular construction 
12. Produce more 
uniform yarn 


Roll Coverings 
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They Last Far Longer...Protect the Yarn... 
Increase Production 


Fingernails can’t groove Dayco Synthetic Rubber 
Roll Coverings. Neither can motes or foreign 
matter. Extremes of temperature can’t -affect 
them and they are completely immune to any 
deterioration which might injure the yarn. They 
are so good that at a recent meeting of mill execu- 
tives, 90% voted Dayco the greatest improve- 
ment to more efficient spinning. 


These Dayco Synthetic Rubber Roll Cover- 
ings are the direct result of Dayton Rubber’s 
years of research and experience in the develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber | 
products. Change to Dayco 
and you'll get more uni- 
form yarn at less cost per 
month of use. 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dayton 1, Ohio ¢ Waynesville, N. C. 


Famous DAYCO Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, South Carolina 
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icials Praise Records Two 


North Carolina textile plants were hailed last 
month for meritorious participation in the huge task 
of supplying the armed forces of this country. These latest 
winners of Army-Navy ‘E” pennants are North Carolina 
Finishing Co., of Yadkin, and Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., 
of Gastonia. | 

In ceremonies at Yadkin March 18 Colonel Thomas W. 
Jones, director of procurement for the Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot, presented the finishing company’s “E” 


flag as a representative of the Army, while Captain Wil-. 


liam S. Popham, commander of the Naval ROTC unit at 
the University of North Carolina, presented “E’’ pins. 

W. F. Robertson, Jr., general manager of the plant, in 
accepting the “E’”’ flag, stated that officials and employees 
recognized the “responsibility to strive unceasingly in the 
months to come to improve and increase our efforts until 
victory is ours.” 

Captain. Popham presented “E’’ pins, which each em- 
ployee will be entitled to wear, to Clifford Myrick, Laura 
Walser and Reuben Walser, employee representatives. 

Addressing the assembled hundreds 6f workers March 
27 Brig.-Gen. H. F. Stafford of the Army's Ordnance De- 
partment asserted that “every one of you in the Firestone 
Cotton Mills should feel a glowing sense of pride in your 
splendid accomplishment.’ 

The “E” flag was accepted by Harold Mercer, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the mills, who expressed the 
companys appreciation “for the fine spirit and whole- 
hearted co-operation’ of the employees ‘whose loyalty, 
skill and efhciency have won the nation’s highest industrial 
tribute.” The pins for the workers were accepted by a 
group composed of .Ben Davis, Mrs. Mattie McDaniel, 
Mrs. Bessie L. Gaines, Berry Prince and O. L. Little. 

Captain A. T. Clay, commandant of naval units at Duke 


University, attending the ceremony as the Navy's official 
representative, presented these pins to Private Robert Wil- 
liams, former employee of this mill, wounded overseas and 
now a patient at an Army hospital. Private Williams then 
presented the pins to the five employee representatives. 
Master of ceremonies was Hugh James, who read con- 
gratulatory telegrams from Undersecretary of War Robert 
Patterson and John W. Thomas, chairman: of the Firestone 


i 

= 

Ni 


Harold Mercer, R. A. Firestone and Ben Davis (left to right) 
display the pennant presented to Firestone Cotton Mills. 


Tire & Rubber Co. Top ranking representative of this 
company at the ceremony was Russell Firestone, son of the 
founder, who was guest of honor at a luncheon prior to the 
award ceremony. 

Union Bleachery of Greenville, S. C., which was granted 
its first Army-Navy “E” last Aug. 26, has been notitfied 


that continued excellent production has merited the addi- 
tion of a white star to the plant's pennant. 


Various persons who took part in the North Carolina Finishing Co. award program heard Governor J. M. Broughton of North 
Carolina, as master of ceremonies, open the program. 
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There’s a 


Maintenance costs tell the story of lubrica- 
tion effectiveness — and maintenance costs 
hit new lows when Gulf Service Engineers 
are called in to help improve lubrication 
practice. | | 

You get many other benefits, too, when 
you put a Gulf specialist in scientific lubrica- 


tion to work on your lubrication problems. 


By cooperating with your production and 
maintenance personnel to insure the proper 


application of the right oils and greases for | 


the Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer is the picture’ — 


every moving part, a Gulf Service Engineer 
can help you decrease end breakage, lower 
power costs, reduce fire hazard, and improve — 


production. 

The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer—and the complete Gulf 
line of more than 400 quality lubricants— 
are available to you through 1200 ware- 


houses located in 30 states from Maine to 


New Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today. 


Actual photo of a Gulf Lubrica- 
tion Service Engineer checking 
the lubrication of roll necks on 
roving frames in one of the larg- 
est card rooms in the South. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY ~- Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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ong Spinning and Synthetic 


HE first of the two: main topics dealt with when the 

Southern Textile Association's Piedmont division met 
at Charlotte, (N. C., March 4, was long draft spinning. 
This part of the discussion was led by E. C. Gwaltney, 
director of research for Saco-Lowell Shops, who explained 
the background and principles of the Shaw long draft sys- 
tem. Mr. Gwaltney's explanation of the 
system and the questions which follow- 
eded are presented below. 

Mr. GWALTNEY: Since the time 
Wyatt and.Paul found that we could re- 
duce the strand of cotton from the card 
to the finished yarn size by the use of 
rollers instead of the primitive way of 
forming the thread with the thumb and 
forefinger, machinery builders have ex- 
hausted every means that has occurred 
to them to increase the amount of draft and improve the 
quality of drafting. The rolls in use today are substantially 
the same as those used in Arkwright’s original water frame. 
The first advance came with what is commonly known as 
slip draft. That is, the rolls are set on the longer fibers 
instead of being spaced over the longest fiber. 

This was first done by the use of the conventional 
three pairs of rolls, the second bottom roll being smaller 
than the others and the top second roll being made very 


E. C. Gwaltney 


light—so much so that the front rolls could drag the fibers © 


from under the second pair. This made stronger and better 
yarn and allowed some increase in draft, especially on finer 
yarns, where greater draft was more profitable and combed 
cotton was used. The closeness with which two pairs of 
rolls could’ be set, however; is limited by geometry. You 


cannot get the centers of two circles close unless the circles 


are very’small. 

Fernando Casablanca substituted aprons for the small 
slip draft roll of the old three-roll system and brought the 
control of the fibers much closer to the bite of the front 


roll, thus producing the first real long draft system. This 


was followed by the Roth, using only one apron and a very 
small top roll at the bite of the front rolls. These two 
systems were generally adopted, and most of our spinning 
today uses one or the other. 

We soon reached the practical limit of draft on both 
systems; and pressure was brought to increase the draft still 
more, with, if possible, better product. Several years ago 
Ben Shaw, who had had many years of experience as an 
engineer and agent in mills in New England, had the idea 
he could improve the drafting process. The difference in 
his idea of drafting, from the Casablanca and the Roth, 


Piedmont Section 


was that the pressure on the rear end of the fibers being 
drafted should be greater on the rear ends than at the point 
of release to the front rolls, and that this pressure should 
be graduated.. 

The principle on which Shaw has worked is the gradu- 
ated release of pressure on the tail end of the fibers. | 
might say that all problems of long draft are more con- 
cerned with what happens to the rear end of the staple 
than the front end. All long draft systems use the old, 
conventional Wyatt roll for the front roll, and all improve- 
ments since Wyatt's time have been in the handling of the 
rear end. 

I do not know just how high we could run this draft. As 
you increase your draft the fibers spread out and become 


‘wiry and wild, so that they are widely separated as they 


come out at the front roll. That causes excessive clearer 
waste.and fly. Some of the fibers in that clearer waste are 
quite long; they are not just linters. When the draft is 
much above. 30 the fly and clearer waste increases to the 
point that it becomes very troublesome, which is true of all 
long draft systems without condensers. In order to avoid 
that we have to put in a condenser, but that space is so 
limited that up to today we have no condenser that we like 
to talk about. We have used the Casablanca condenser, 
which is the best we have found so far. When condensers 
were used the higher drafts were possible and produced 
excellent yarns. But the condenser is a nuisance; it drops 
out—it is continually falling out, and the first thing you 
know it is on the floor and somebody steps on it. So, until 
such a time as a foolproof condenser is developed, we 
recommend drafts only up to 30 or a little more. We feel 
that is well within the range of this system and that we 
should not go beyond it. When you stop to think of it, we 
used to draft ten; then we went up to 12 or 15. That was 
an increase of only 50 per cent, and that was the old long 
draft. When we get to a draft of 30 on the Shaw frame 
we are getting 200 per cent over the present long drafts. 
So. we feel that we would be safer—that is, the whole 
industry would be safer—taking a step at a time instead 


of jumping in. 


In my Own experiments with various types. of condensing 
I have found that drafts of from 40 to 45 produce excellent 
yarns. Now, this recommended installation | speak of 
drafts 35, instead of the 25 that the operator used to get 
with the same roving. When we went to these extreme 
drafts we can into trouble and had to work out an entirely 
new clearer system. Up to 20 it was all right, but when we 
went up above that it made a little bit more clearer waste 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Riverside and Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va., upon close exam- 
ination, found unnecessary 
friction between saddles 


and top rolls. 


At the left is a picture of three top rolls. The one on the left is scarred 
and scratched, unmistakable evidence of friction and drag. The next roll . 
is prepared for the deposit of special steel. The roll on the right has been 
built up with the special steel by our own method of metallizing. 


LESS FRICTION... LESS DRAG ON COTS 


Cast iron saddles riding on cast iron top rolls — cast 
against cast — make bad bearings. By our method we 
use a special steel to build up the top rolls in the middle 
where the saddles ride, producing good bearings — steel 
against cast iron. This steel is not only very hard, but 
also has a quality of retaining oil to a remarkable degree. 


This reduces friction at the points of contact, which in 
turn reduces to a minimum the amount of drag on the 
cots. On long draft frames, where the top rolls are 
weighted more heavily, this improved bearing surface 
is especially beneficial and, as Mr Shedd points out, will 
result in more uniform drafting. 


EXAMINE YOUR TOP ROLLS FOR EVIDENCE OF FRICTION 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


PIONEERS IN TEXTILE METALLIZING — DEVELOPERS OF RCK FINISH FOR FLYERS 
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DISCUSSION of the processing of rayon staple fiber 

was the second of two principal subjects considered 
by those present at the meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association’s Piedmont division last month. Fletcher S. 
Culpepper of the textile research department, American 
Viscose Corp., Marcus Mook, Pa., introduced the topic, led 
the discussion of it and answered questions submitted by 
members. B. M. Bowen, superintendent of Salisbury (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills, presided. An abstract of the proceedings 
follows. 

CHAIRMAN BOWEN: The next part of our program ts a 
discussion on the processing of rayon staple fiber, which 
will be led by F. S. Culpepper of the American Viscose 
Corp. textile research department at Marcus Hook, Pa. - 

Mr. CULPEPPER: Gentlemen, we have a list of questions 
that will explain a good deal about spun rayon. If Mr. 
Bowen will read out the first question, we will get started. 

Mr. BoWEN: The first question reads as follows: ‘Rayon 
staple is numbered in ‘denier.’ What’ does this mean?” 

Mr. CULPEPPER: The term “denier” is used to designate 
the size of filament yarn and also the size of the rayon 
staple fibers. It simply means the number of grams in a 


9,000-meter length. In other words, 9,000 meters of one- 


denier will equal one gram in weight. As compared with 
cotton, normal American cotton runs about 1.4 or 1.5. Sea 
Asland cotton runs around 1.1. Coarse American. cotton 
and China cotton are 2.0 to 3.0 denier. : 


CHAIRMAN BOWEN: ‘What types of rayon staple are 
now made, and what are the approximate deniers of each? 
In what types of fabrics are they used?” | 


Mr. CULPEPPER: Rayon staple is now made by both the 
viscose and the acetate processes, in both bright and -dull 
lusters. The deniers on the viscose process start with 1.0 
and go to 114, 114, 3 and 514. In a few cases the deniers 
have gone higher for certain types of blends, in our desire 
to produce rather harsh fabrics. In the acetate process the 
main denier types are 3.0 and 514, although some other 
types are made. 

Starting with the viscose, the 1.0 and 1.25 deniers are 
considered the fine staples and are designed for fine fabrics, 
requiring yarns from 60/s up. They are also being used to 
some extent on coarser fabrics in which a great amount of 
softness is required, and also to produce extra yarn 
strength. They produce the strongest spun rayon yarns that 
can be made. The 1!/, denier is the type which has been 
used to the greatest extent in the past. It is used for pop- 
lins, challis, chambrays, etc. 

Three-denier, in lengths from 1;% up to and including 
2.5 inches, is used in 100 per cent form and in blends 
with acetate, wool and other fibers for men’s wear fabric 
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Operating Executives Discuss Rayon Staple 


The 5.5-denier is not used much for spinning because it is 
dificult to spin yarns finer than 14/s. In some instances 
deniers as fine as 12 and even 18 have been blended in 
small percentages with other deniers to increase the crisp- 
ness of the fabric. 

Davip CLARK, editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN: To what 
extent have you been able to spin cut nylon? 

Mr. GWALTNEY: I think I can answer that. We have 
spun quite a bit’ After you get through the card it is the 
easiest stuff to spin you ever saw. It is hard to get through 
the cards. It is like super-Sea Island. 

Mr. CLarK: What about vinyon? 

Mr. GALTNEY: We have not been able to spin that. It 
is difficult to keep the card from loading. We have been 
able to card that in blends. By the way, on the woolen sys- 
tem we have been able to card vinyon, but not on the 
cotton system to any extent. 

QUESTION: Mr. Gwaltney, did you spin the nylon on 
the cotton system ? 

Mr. GWALTNEY: Yes. It is the easiest stuff to spin you 
ever saw after you get it through the cards, but it is a 
headache while on the cards. 


Lengths of Rayon Staple 


CHAIRMAN BOWEN: “In what lengths are rayon staples 


made, and what are the general effects of lengths in proc- 


essing?” 


Mr. CuULPEPPER: In general,.as to the effect of length 


on processing, it really varies with the denier. While a 
3.0 denier 21/-inch staple can be and is being processed 
commercially, it would be impractical to try to. process. a 
staple 21/, inches in length where the denier is as fine as 
1.0 or even 144 or 11/4. This is due to excessive nep for. 
mation and the fact that no strength is gained. 

As to the effect of length on strength, for 3.0 denier 
the optimum length for strength is around 2!/ to three 
inches. For 1.0 denier, we know that the optimum length 
for strength lies between 1.9 and 17%. As you go up in 
length the likelihood of producing neps is increased. A 
1.0 denier 1,%;-inch staple will produce cleaner yarn than 
|7/g-inch, although not quite as strong. The longer lengths 
have to be carded a little slower, as you would expect. 
They require less twist at the fly frames and can be spun 
with slightly less twist. The staple breakage is higher on 
the longer lengths. Fabrics produced from the longer staple 
seem to have different characteristics from those produced 
from the shorter staple, in that the shorter staple produces 
a fabric that is fuller, due to the increased numberof fiber 
ends. Fabrics produced from the longer staple seem to 
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After the storm of war is over...there will be a rainbow of more cheerkal colors 
breaking over the world which will echo new notes of courage and optimism. 
When we have won this conflict, the sombre hues and drab garbs of these dimout 
days will be supplanted by an inevitable reversion to brighter colors. 

When peace comes, General's phenomenal war production will be converted to 
peacetime requirements, releasing unlimited quantities of the finest and most 


durable dyestufts known, 


GENERAL BDVESTUFF CORPORATION 
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resemble the worsted type of fabric, due to the length of 
the ends of the fibers protruding in the fabric. 


Mr. CrarK: What about the varied length two-inch 
staple ? 

Mr. CULPEPPER: You could say that 95 per cent of the 
staple is within ;*. of two inches, so you actually have a 
slight amount of variation in the length. It is not.a true 
two-inch staple. I believe it was found in England that that 
type of staple produced better yarn or processed better than 
the other type. It is almost impossible to cut every fiber to 
exactly two inches. I do not believe the mechanics of the 
cutting machine allow for that. But slight varied lengths in 
fibers produce better yarn. 


Mr. GWALTNEY: What percentage otf breakage do you 
find in your finished yarn? We find it is guite high. 


Mr. CULPEPPER: Actually, I do not have any test for 
breakage on the finished yarn; but normally, on the card 
sliver, we think anything around ten per cent breakage 
would be normal. I do not think you break much more. 
So I should say somewhere about ten or 12 per cent in the 
yarn. 


Mr. GWALTNEY: We found it higher than that. 


CHAIRMAN BOWEN: ‘What-are the best atmospheric 
conditions under which rayon staple can be processed ?’’ 


Mr. CULPEPPER: As is generally known, rayon staple 
is a fiber that is much more susceptible to moisture changes 
than a good many other fibers. For this reason it is quite 
important that moisture conditions be under control and 
kept as uniform as possible. 

In the first place, rayon staple is sold on a basis of 11 
per cent regain. When the stock is received at the mill it is 
a good plan to have space, if possible, for a conditioning 
area. The bales should be opened and should be allowed to 
condition for a few hours before processing, at 55 to 60 
per cent relative humidity and 78 to 80 degrees. Those are 
the ideal conditions. In our laboratory we maintain about 
58 per cent relative humidity and 78 degrees tempera- 
ture. Under those conditions we have very little trouble 
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with the lap splitting or with static. Excessive humidity 
tends to make the fibers sticky. I have seen one case where 
excessive humidity in the spinning room actually caused the 
production of some uneven yarn. On the other hand, dry 
conditions cause more fly and more static. The fibers are 
under less control when being drafted. So it is well to 
have as accurate control conditions as possible throughout 
the mill. 

In the testing of spun rayon the conditions affect mate- 
rially the strength that you get. We test our yarns at 58 


per cent and 78 degrees, but, of course, it 1s the customary 


practice in most mills to have 65 per cent and probably 72 
degrees since they run cotton, too. The main thing ts to 
keep those conditions the same, day in and day out. Other- 
wise the strengths will vary all over the lot, and you cannot 
be sure of the results you are getting. Under normal con- 
ditions a skein of 114 denier 1-%-inch 30/s broke at 68 
pounds. That same yarn, after being bone-dried, taken 
from the oven and placed on the machine as quickly as 
possible, broke at 92 pounds. It increased from 68 to 92. 
So a small amount of moisture materially affected the 
strength. On normal staple 65 to 70 is considered’a good 
break. 

QUESTION: When you run 50 per cent of your produc- 


tion on cotton and 50 per cent on spun rayon, how do you 
balance your humidity ? 


Mr. CULPEPPER: That is where the trouble comes in. 
I do not know just exactly what is the best condition for 
cotton, but I guess they run a little more than 55 per cent 
in the card room on cotton. 

Mr. GWALTNEY: Fifty-five would be ideal for cotton. 

QUESTION: What do you find the best roll covering ? 

Mr. CULPEPPER: On the fine deniers, such as 1.0 and 


114, on the front roll I believe that leather rolls are pre- 
ferred. On the normal deniers, 114 to 3.0, I know mills 


that are using all types. The metallic rolls run very well;. 


there is very little lap-up, but they may damage the staple. 
I have conducted no test on metallic versus other types of 
rolls. but I think leather rolls on the front of the fine 


A partial view of -hose present at the Southern Textile Association’s Piedmont divisional meeting at Chariott+ March 4. Fletcher 
S. Culpepper (standing), one of the main speakers, is shown at extreme right. 
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HE SHUTTLE. 


give the utmost in 
continual operation 


are TEMPERED 


—the only Shuttles on the market in which the strain 
and uneven texture of the wood has been scientifi- 
cally removed by heat treatment. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Greensboro, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CEE, ue. Manufacturers of all types of shuttles 

Plain tempered dogwood and persimmon or fibre covered 


WY, 
~ 
\ ‘blow after blow amid constant friction) 
TEMPERED 
in order to 
‘ Buy the Shuttle with 
A this longer life. 
ihia, Pa. 
| ice, R.1. 
é Woonsocket, R. I. 


deniers are preferred. On the other staples the synthetic 


rolls are quité satisfactory. 


QUESTION: You say the regain in the staple you send 
out is 11 per cent. It gains 11 per cent moisture as it is 
shipped ? 

MR. 


QuESTION: What. would the moisture content drop to 
if it is stored in bale form? 


CULPEPPER: That is the moisture regain. 


Mr. CULPEPPER: It would have very little chance to 
drop much. It would probably drop down to eight or nine 
per cent. That 11 per cent regain is obtained at approxi- 
mately 58 per cent, so I do not have a definite figure for 
the amount it would lose. It would take a long time to 
lose very much if lying in the bale, I should think. Any- 
how, I think it would be around eight or nine per cent. 


QUESTION: In the card room, where the stock. is more 
open than in the bale, what rate of drop would you expect, 
at 40? 


Mr. CULPEPPER: I think it would go down to.as low as 
eight per cent over the week-end. 


CHAIRMAN BOWEN: ‘Describe the various tinting meth- 
ods and the complications of each.” 


Mr. CULPEPPER: To my knowledge there are probably 
four methods of tinting. One method, the so-called Borne- 
Scrymser method, consists of spraying the tint on the stock 
in the hopper feeder. 
used. 


Either oil tints or water tints are 
In another method the tint is applied inside the 
beater chamber. Another method is simply to dye a portion 
of the stock and blend that with the natural staple down to 
the shade desired. I have also seen the tint applied at the 
card. Just before it is condensed a small applicator drops 
a portion of the tint. That tends to have a streaky eftect 
and is not as desirable as the other methods. 

The principal thing in tinting ts to be cautious about the 
amount of tint applied. That is especially true on oil tints, 
because an excessive amount of oi! will cause undue load- 
ing at the card, both on the licker-in and the cylinder, and 
will cause trouble with lap-ups. 

Comparing water tints with oil tints. I believe water 
tints are said to be fast to light. On the other hand, when 
sprayed on they do not spread quite as rapidly. Which is 
the better type I do not know. The important thing is to 
be sure the tint is fugitive and to be sure it is fugitive on 
the type of fiber on which you are using it. Also, the 
amount put on should be kept as low as possible, say 
somewhere around one-half of one per cent. 


Purposes and Methods of Blending 


CHAIRMAN BOWEN: ‘What are the purposes of blend- 
ing, and what are several methods of blending ?”’ 


Mr. CULPEPPER: The purpose of blending is to create 
a variety of fabrics, using any of the fibers known today 
and making blends such as acetate viscose and 
rayon and cotton. All of these 
blends, or a combination of all of them, will produce a 
range of fabrics that makes a fiber more versatile, we might 


say, than any other thing we do. 


and VISCOSE. 


wool. acetate and wool. 


As to methods of blending there are quite a few good 
ones. The old sandwich method is still a good method. 
That consists simply of laying down a layer of each fiber 
and feed from the cross section of the stack. Some mills 
still prefer to use the hopper method, operating several 
hoppers and feeding directly to the picker. Some fibers 
are blended on the drawing frames. This method is all 
right when the fibers have the same dyeing characteristics, 
particularly cotton and viscose staple. On the other hand. 
cotton and acetate would be likely to be streaked and 
uneven. With staples such as viscose and acetate, which 
are the same types of fiber with regard to cleanliness, it is 
advisable to blend them before picking. But with cotton, 
where you have to do a good deal of cleaning, it is better 
not to blend before picking. Blending on the drawing 
frames is perhaps the best way. It is better, however, to 
investigate the different methods. It all depends on the 
results you have to have. 


Picker ond Card Changes 


CHAIRMAN BOWEN: ‘What are the necessary changes 
in pickers and cards in order to get the best results?” 


Mr. CULPEPPER: The picking of rayon staple is the 
subject of a lot of controversy. Numerous methods are used. 
We prefer the two-section picker. In other words, we pre- 
fer not to use over two beaters on ordinary rayon staple. 
The main point I want to make is that we find that two 
Kirschner beaters, operating at relatively low speeds, give 
us good results with very little fiber damage. When you 
change from cotton to rayon, reduce the speed of the feed. 
There is a tendency for rayon to feed heavier than cotton. 
Some mills have put a sheet of metal into the beater cham- 
ber. That is all right, I think, to some extent, if you per- 
forate it. Ovherwise, if it is completely stopped up, you do 
not have as good a draft. Many mills do not put in the 
sheet metal at all and obtain good results. 

The fan speeds vary. They are generally higher than for 
cotton, since the fiber is denser. The pressure on the calen- 
der rolls, particularly on fine deniers, should be watched, 
in order to prevent crushing of fibers that may come 
through unopened. : 

The carding of rayon staple is similar to that of cotton. 
Very few changes have to be made in the settings, with 
the exception of the licker-in settings. The licker-in speeds 
we prefer to run slower than on cotton. On fine deniers it 


is sometimes essential to run at lower licker-in speeds to 


prevent excessive loading. 

The card production is another point of controversy. | 
contend that you can card a 3.0 denier or even 11/4 denier 
at normal speeds of around 12 to 14 pounds per hour on a 
flat top card. However, on 114 denier or 1.0 denier, if you 
are making very fine yarns it is necessary to cut your speed 
down to less than SIX, sometimes even to four pounds per 
hour. 

There has been some trouble in the past with excessive 
web sagging. That can be decreased by increasing the calen- 
der roll speed. This trouble is much more prevalent with 
the coarser staples. Two and one-half denier is the one 
that gives most trouble in that respect. 


Mr. GwALTNEY: | should like to ask a question on that. 
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You find, do you not, that with a stiff, coarse fiber you get 
much more production through the card than with the fine, 
silky fiber ? 


Mr. CULPEPPER: That is right. 


Mr. GWALTNEY: I think the difference is quite marked, 
is it not? The difference in production that you can get on 
those two staples is quite marked. You can perhaps get 
three or four times as much per hour, with a clear web, on 
the coarser fiber than on the finer. 


Mr. CULPEPPER: We have to consider fiber separation. 
You cannot say you would get three or four times the pro- 
duction, because it would not run as well. If it were run- 


ning too fast you would have difficulty with the web. sag- 


ging, and things like that. But it is true that the coarser 
deniers will separate much more easily than the finer and 
require less time in the carding. 

Mr. GwALTNEY: We had a question—with a mixture 
of 3.0 denier and 51/4 denier, how much_ production 
should be put through the card. I had to take the unpopu- 
lar side of the argument and say that 30 pounds an hour 
card production was too high. 

Mr. CULPEPPER: I have not seen any at 30 pounds an 
hour on the flat-top card. I do not think the flat-top card 
should be run over about 12 or 13 pounds an hour on 
rayon staple. I understand that the roll-top cards are run- 
ning in the range of from 20 to 25 pounds an hour and 
producing satisfactory results. ’ 

QUESTION: 
for any certain denier or any certain length ? 


Have you found the roller-top card 1s better 


Mr. CULPEPPER: I believe the roller-top card. in its 
present state of development is better for handling staples 
of 3.0 denier and up. I believe the best use to this date 


is for 3.0 denier and coarser and for wool-rayon blends. 


CHAIRMAN BOWEN: “What is the essential difference in 
drawing rayon staple, « as compared to cotton, and what is 
the best type top roll ?’ 


Mr. CULPEPPER: The tendency of the staple to lick is 
more pronounced, possibly, on rayon than on cotton, For 
that reason the large diameter rolls are of definite benefit. 
The setting we have arrived at is about 14-inch from the 
front to the second and increase to 34 from second to third 
and 1/,-inch from third to fourth. Noriria speeds as used 
for cotton are satisfactory. One of the principal things ts 
to have an adequate cleaning schedule, to prevent waste. 
tc., going back into the work. do not think there is 
anything very difficult about the drawing process, as com- 
pared with cotton, except that possibly that little wider 
settings should be used. 

Mr. GWALTNEY: The statement has been made that no 
commercial knit yarn has been made out of three-inch and 
11/, denier two-inch staple nep-free. You can have nep-free 
fiber. Don't you actually put neps in on the drafting? 

Mr. CULPEPPER: I have seen it happen that the amount 
of neps increased in the drafting. It may be that they are 
small on the card and tangle worse on the drafting. 

CHAIRMAN BOWEN: “What are the essential changes on 
the fly frames ?’ 


(Continued on Page 40) 


Problems relative to maintenance and repairs in 
textile plants will be featured Thursday, March 6, 
when the Master Mechanics division of the Southern 
Textile Association gathers at Charlotte, N. C. The 
meeting will begin at 10 a. m. in one of the large 
parlors of the Charlotte Hotel, and will be under the 
direction of R. F. Nichols, Newberry, S. C., chairman 
of the division. The discussion will be devoted to 
two topics—metallizing, a process of rebuilding worn 
metal surfaces; and problems of electrical mainte- 
nance in mills. 

_E. M. Kay, manager of the Carolinas branch of 
Metallizing Co. of America in Charlotte, will give an 
explanation of the principles and practical uses of 
metallizing. He will discuss the advantages of this 
process over other methods of maintenance and re- 
pair. Mr. Kay will answer a number of questions 
relative to this process which have been submitted by 
various members of the division. The questions are: 


textile field?; (2) How many-kinds of metals can be 
sprayed?; (3) What experience is necessary in order 
to obtain successful metallizing results considering 
the present-day labor supply problems’; (4) What 


Master Mechanics and Gaston County Meetings Set 


(1) What is the widest use for metallizing in the. 


applications are not adaptable to the metallizing proc- 
ess?; (5) Have many mills in the Carolinas begun to 
do their own metallizing work?; and (6) Will met- 
allizing in textile mills be practical after the war? 

The discussion of electrical problems will be con- 

-ducted by James T. Meadows of Southern Electric 
Service Co., Charlotte. Questions Mr. Meadows will 
answer are: (1) How may motor coils be cut out in 
an emergency ?; (2) How many transformer connec- 
tions should be made for lighting or other purposes ?; 
(3) How many instruments should be used in check- 
ing motor loads? (the Tong Test Ammeter will be 
displayed); (4) What is the effect of grounds, and 
how may they be located?; and (5) How are mag- 
netic electric controls operated and maintained ? 

John T. Wigington of Clemson, S. C., director of 
the division of technical service, Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc., will be the chief speaker at a meeting of 
the association’s Gaston County division at Gastonia, 
N. C., Friday night, April 21. Mr. Wigington, who 
is also secretary of the Industrial Fiber Society, will 
speak on current research activities in the textile in- 
dustry. H. Gilmer Winget of Gastonia is chairman 
of this division. 
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20th Anniversary 


OUNDING of the Piedmont section of the American 

Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 20 years 
ago was celebrated March 25 at Greenville, $. C., by the 
more than 200 persons connected with the textile industry 
who attended the group's spring session. The meeting, 
held at the Poinsett Hotel, featured afternoon technical 
discussions as well as the evening anniversary observance 
program. 

William D. Appel, national president of the association 
and chief of the textile section of the National Bureau of 
Standards, made the principal address at the banquet on the 
relation of the bureau to the textile industry. Others who 
spoke included Leonard S. Little of the organic chemicals 
department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., arid Wil- 
liam H. Cady of Providence, R. I., the latter a past national 
chairman. Henry Dixon, chairman of the group, presided. 
H. R. Mathewson, superintendent of Union Bleachery at 
Greenville, led the forum on piece dyeing, and R. -H. 


Smith, superintendent of Melrose Hosiery Mills at High 


Officers of Piedmont. section (left to right): Wyss L. Barker, 

treasurer; Sidney M, Cone, vice-chairman; Henry B. Dixon, 

chairman; Leland G. Atkins, secretary; and Hyman H. Field, 
member of sectional committee. 


Point, N. C., conducted the discussion on the dyeing and 
finishing of hosiery. 

Mr. Appel outlined the operations of the bureau of 
standards and stated that 1,500 samples of textiles are 


National presidents of the A.A.T.C.C. (left to right): P. J. 
Wood, W. H. Cady, W. D. Appel, the current president, and 
T. R. Smith. 


tested each month. “The importance. attached by the bu- 
reau to performance as opposed to composition of textiles 
is reflected in instruments to evaluate characteristics related 
to performance,” he said. “However, the bureau had de- 
veloped methods of analysis for fiber composition and 
chemical methods for evaluating textiles.” 

He added that the bureau is attempting to co-ordinate 
the efforts to standardize tests for mildew resistance of 
textiles and methods for the accelerated weathering of tex- 
tiles which are in progress in a number of. laboratories, 
both government and private. ‘““With a small staff, limited 
facilities and a modest expenditure of public funds for 
textile work, the bureau has been able to make a sizable 
contribution to the textile industry,’ he concluded, 

Present officials of the Piedmont section honored past 
chairmen and those A. Av T. C. C. members who were 
present when the group was organized and chartered at 
Greenville in 1924. Sixteen of the 20 past chairmen were 
present. H. A. Barnes, Chester L. Eddy, C. §. Doggett and 
Paul F. Haddock, the latter two now dead, were the only 
past chairmen not in attendance. Those present for the 
20th anniversary program who also attended the inaugural 
meeting in Greenville included R. W. Arrington, Malcolm 
Mackenzie, John David Hunter, N. R. Vieira, W. D. 
Shields and A. R. Thompson, Jr. 


First group (left to right): T. A. Marlowe, Harold Troutman of Statesville Cotton Mills, Shelton Miller of Phoenix Mills, Inc., 

M. L, Brackett and L. H. Polk of Highland Park Mfg. Co. Second group (left to right): D. C. Newman of E. |. du Pont de 

Nemours & Co., Inc., W. H. Brinkley of E. F. Houghton & Co., R. D. Sloan and N. R. Vieira of DuPont. Third group (left 

to right): H. W, Rose of American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., Frank Patterson of Cannon Mills, and John D. Hunter of 
American Cyanamid. 
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First group (left to right): A. S. Cooley and George R. Howard of American Aniline Products, tnc., S. P. Schoyer of E. F. 

Houghton & Co., C. H. Morris of Wiscassett Mills Co., and Charies B. Ordway of American Aniline. Second group (beginning 

at extreme left, in clockwise order): E. R. Swing of Cannon Mills, Carroll A. Reddic, Jr., of Hercules Powder Co., Miss Ida 

Constable, W. W. Stapler of Hercules, Mrs. Julian Harmon of Cannon Mills, H. A. Blum of Hercules, Charles A. Mies of. 

Renfrew Bleachery, Mrs. E. R. Swing, Henry Constable of DuPont, and Mrs, Constable. Third group (left to right): Dyer 

Moss, A. Henry Gaede of Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Hobart Souther of Proximity Print Works, and Roy Beauregard of Fairforest 
Finishing Co. 


First group (left to right): John Tarvin of S. C. Johnson Co., Tommy Dwyer and Mike Filipelli of Burlington Dyeing & Finish- 
insh Co., and C. T. Anderson of Ciba Co. Next, Max Einstein of Standard Chemical Products Co. Next, Moody Burt of. 
Nova Chemical Co. Last group (beginning at left foreground, in clockwise order): W. R. Tornquist of Clearwater Mfg. Co., 
Walter Murray of Warwick Chemical Co., A. Stonstrom of Pacific Mills, C. A. Funke of Nova Chemical Co., A. N. Henschel 
of Clearwater Mfg. Co., T. Larsen of Carbic Color & Chemical Co., William Jones of Clearwater Mfg. Co., Henry Papini of 
| Warwick Chemical Co., and N. Judson Miller of Quaker Chemical Products Co. 


Past chairmen of the Piedmont section (left to right, seated): A. R, Thompson, Jr., R. M. Mitchell, H. M. Chase, Brown Mahon, 
Leonard S. Little, C. Norris Rabold and T. W. Church, Jr.; (standing): S. L. Hayes, John L. Crist, George P. Feindel, T. R. 
Smith, R. E. Rupp, A. Henry Gaede, H. E. Keiffer, Jr., and L. M. Boyd. 
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TALLADEGA, ALA.—-C. H. Young, referee in bankruptcy, 
has approved the sale of Samoset Cotton Mills Corp. to 
Wehadkee Yarn Mills of West Point, Ga. The price was 
listed as $380,000 and the bid was one of six submitted at 
a creditors’ meeting. Some dissatisfaction has been ex- 


pressed concerning the proposed sale. 


PATTERSON, N. C.—Patterson Mills has been sold to 
interests in New York City and Belmont, N. C., known as 
Yadkin Mills, Inc., and will be operated as a unit of the 
new concern. Harry McIntyre, who has operated the plant 
since 1916, has been succeeded as manager by Wade 
Stowe. George Stowe is listed as president and treasurer. 
Mr. McIntyre will continue to operate the mill store, which 
was not sold. | 


ELIZABETHTOWN, TENN,——North American Rayon. Co. 
has awarded a contract to Hughes Foulkrod Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for new additions to the company s plant. The 
engineers for the project are Moran, Proctor, Freeman & 
Mueser’of New York. The additions will comprise several 
buildings to be used in high-tenacity yarn manufacture for 
tire cord. Having a priority rating, the work is now being 
inaugurated. The cost of the building program and ma- 
chinery is estimated at $1,000,000. 


NEWS 


Conversion to New Fabric Urged 


In an effort to procure as quickly as possible a large 
quantity of water-repellent cotton fabrics, the Quar- 
termaster Corps has asked contractors now making 
six-ounce twill (shirting) to convert over as many of 
their looms as possible to the weaving of a newly- 
developed cotton fabric which uses the same yarns as 
the twill. The new fabric is a high density weave. It 
will be used mainly in the manufacture of water- 
repellent covers for the recently standardized sleeping 
bag made from woolen blanket material. 

In requesting weavers to Convert their looms to the 
new fabric, the Quartermaster Corps offered sugges- 
tions for three different specifications of cloth which 
would be acceptable. These specifications permit the 
use of yarns now being used in making the six-ounce 
shirting, as well as some finer yarns, if manufacturers 
should find their use more desirable. Because very 
few mills have had any experience with the new 
fabrics (except those which have been working with 
the Quartermaster Corps in its development) the 
corps asked the mills to write in the week after re- 
ceiving the request telling how much yardage could 
be changed over by June 30, how much of the six- 
ounce twill could be delivered in that period on pres- 
ent contracts, and how much of the new fabric could 
be delivered monthly thereafter under new contracts. 


COLUMBUS, GA.---Construction of a large addition to 
the Meritas Mill property of Bibb Mfg. Co. is under way. 
The new mill will cover a tract of approximately 55 acres 
and will be equipped for the production of rayon tire cord, 
with facilities for about 125,000 pounds weekly. The com- 
pany is installing machinery as the War Production Board 
has approved an expenditure of $1,259,168 for equipment. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—-Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., Howell 
Mtg. Co, and Nuway Spinning Co., Inc., have joined in 
the publication of a monthly paper which is mailed to the 
men and women who have received leaves of absence from 
one of the-three plants in order to join a branch of the 
armed forces. The title of this monthly newsletter is Car- 
Nu-How, and it is edited by Mrs. Victor Stroup, social 
worker for the three plants. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK.—A fire believed to have. started 
from an overheated. motor damaged machinery and de- 
stroyed part of the cotton in the Little Rock Textile Co. 
plant recently. 


BREVARD, N. C.-—Pisgah Mills, Inc., has been awarded 
a trophy by the Western North Carolina Safety Council for 
having no lost-time accidents over a period of one year. 
The plant employs some 185 persons, with production con- 
centrated on thread for the armed services. 


NINETY-SIX, 5. C—Ninety-Six Cotton Mill is now pub- 
lishing a regular news-letter which is sent to all former 
employees now in uniform. The latest issue of the paper, 
which is sponsored by the Service Letter Club, contains a 
number of notes about activities in the plant and among 
its workers. 


W ADESBORO, N. C.—-Wadesboro Yarn Co., Inc., has re- 
ceived a state charter to engage in a general manufacturing 
business. Authorized capital stock is 600 shares with no 
par value. Subscribed stock amounts to $15, by Sheldon M. 
Roper, A. J. Owens, Jr., and M. M. Rudisill, all of Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 


Gardner and Murchison To Speak 


In addition to Donald Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, members of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association will hear several other well-known 
speakers during their annual meeting April 12 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. These include O: Max Gardner, 
former governor of North Carolina and a textile industry 
executive himself; and Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute. Inc. Hugh Comer of 
Sylacauga, Ala., president of the association, will make his 
address at the luncheon session. A large attendance at the 
one-day meeting has been forecast by W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 
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RUGGED 
ACCURATE. 
DEPENDABLE 


W A K 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Now is a good time to sell us your J 
drop plies, mixed yarn and seconds. 


Wire or write offerings 


& 
| Gastonia, Winning baseball calls for teamwork 


Add the Corn Products technical staff 


to your textile production team. They 


are ready to assist manufacturers 


7464 YEARS OF with their textile problems. 

SERVICE 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period qur Tech- 4 4 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- eS a i= 
ing, finishing and printing. problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


TEIN HALL CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, 4. 
e © reenviile, S. C. reensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, 


Spartanburg, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
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Carl M. Rudisill, prominent textile ex- 
ecutive of Cherryville, N. C., who suffered 
a stroke of paralysis several weeks ago, 1s 
reported to be.greatly improved. 


Jollie Hudson has been promoted to as- 
sistant overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Haleyville plant of Alabama Mills, Inc. 
W. M. Woodham has been promoted to 


assistant overseer of weaving. 


Winn W. Chase has 
resigned as executive 
editor of Textile 
World to become di- 
rector of technical 
publicity and market 
research for Aridye 
Corp., Fair Lawn, N. 
J. He will supervise 
these activities of the 

Winn W. Ghese company, inicluding 

the investigation of 
markets for new products and the study of 
the post-war needs of those branches of the 
textile industry served by Aridye Corp. and 
associated companies. 


Charles H. Haase, who was superintend- 
ent of Richmond, Va., plant of E. I. ‘du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., before entering 
the Army Air Forces, has been promoted 


to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He is . 


serving as director of the Air’ Service 
School at Robbins Field, Macon, Ga. 


W. S. Terrell, vice-president of Terrell 
Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., has been 
appointed to membership on the War Pro- 
duction Board’s bobbin and spool industry 
advisory committee. 


L. P. Haas has resigned as second hand 
of carding at Rhodhiss (N. C.) Mtg. Co. 
to be ‘overseer of spinning at the Aldred 
Mill of Granite Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


B. G. Payton, formerly of Douglasville, 
Ga., has become overseer of spinning, 
spooling and’ warping at the Valley Falls 
Mill of Martel Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


R. C. Anderson, president and treasurer 
of Carolina Process Co.; Mount Holly, N. 
C., has been appointed a member’ of the 
committee on veterans employment prob- 
lems of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 


Harold R. Wing has been elected a 
director of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. Mr. Wing, who 
is supply sales manager, has been with the 
company ‘since 1917. He fills a board va- 
cancy caused by the retirement of Fred cy 
Bowen. Other officials of the firm were re- 
elected at the recent stockholders’ meeting. 


Paul Gillespie an official of MilJs Mill 
at Woodruff, 5. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Woodruff Rotary Club. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


R. P. Harris of Pelzer, S. C., is now 
second hand of carding at Clinton (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills. Otis M. Jefferson, formerly 
of Greenwood, S. C., is now assistant cloth 
room overseer in the ‘same plant. 


Henry H. Bitler and Dr. Frank H. 
Reichel have been elected directors — of 
American Viscose Corp. Mr. Bitler is man- 
ager of acetate rayon and vinyon produc- 
tion for the company, and has been identi- 
hed with it since 1920. From 1930 to 1940 
he was manager of the corporation's plant 
at Meadville, Pa., at which acetate rayon 
and vinyon are produced. Dr. Reichel has 
been associated with Sylvania Industrial 
Corp. of Fredericksburg, Va., since its or- 
ganization in 1929 and has been its. presi- 
dent since 1938. 


J. C. Sularin is now spinning room. sec- 
ond hand at the Cordova, Ga., plant of 
Nashua Mfg. Co. 


Emil V. Wilson has joined the field 
staff of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. as an engi- 
neer with headquarters at the company’s 
Atlanta, Ga., office. He is a textile engi- 
neer with practical mill experience and is 
well-known throughout the South. 


L. G. Sjostrom; superintendent of Vir- 
ginia Woolen Co., Winchester, Va., has 
been elected vice-president of the Winches- 
ter Rotary Club. 


J. Frank Dunn has resigned as overseer 
of carding for Pomona Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., after 15 years of service. 


Curtis E. Bowne, director of market and 
product research of American Thread Co., 
has been appointed chief of the cotton 
thread unit of the War Production Board. 
Frederick Wetzell, cotton yarn broker and 
representative of a number of mills, has 
been named a consultant in the WPB 
combed yarn unit. 


William B. Moore, on. leave vice- 
president of Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, 
N. C., has been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel at the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Quartermaster Depot, where he is director 
of supply. He has been stationed at the 
depot since June, 1942. 


Vernon C. Hawley, on leave from Wel- 
lington Sears Co., New York City, has 
been promoted to the rank of major at 
Olmsted Field, Middletown, Pa., where. he 
is with the base quartermaster office. 


Harold E. Dunderman of Neuss, Hess- 
lein & Co., New York City, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the export section of the 
War Production Board's cotton fabrics 
branch. Kennedy C. Sparnon of J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., has been named chief of the 
drill and twill unit, gray goods section, 
cotton fabrics branch. 


C. Callaway, Jr., treasurer of the Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., and 
Lewis M. Heflin; secretary of the Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Co., New York City, 
has been elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institute of America. The insti- 
tute 1s a technical and professional organi- 
zation of controllers devoted. to improve- 
ment of controllership procedure. 


W. A. Laney, assistant overseer of weav- 
ing for Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. 
C., for the past three years; is now super- 
intendent of weaving at Esmond-Virginia, 
Inc., Bluefield; W. Va. The new overseer 
of weaving at Esmond-Virginia, Inc., is J. 
©. Turner, who was also an assistant over- 
seer at Erlanger Mills. 


Lieut. Oliver D. Landis, U.S.N.R.. who 
has been stationed this winter at the Naval 
Air Gunnery School at. Hollywood, Fla., 
has been transferred to the naval air station 
at Oak: Whidbey Island, Wash: 
Prior to entering the service Lieutenant 
Landis was Carolinas representative for 
Graton & Knight. 


Sidney H. Ballenger of the Walhalla, S. 
C., plant of Victor-Monaghan Co., has been 
elected president of the Walhalla Rotary 
Club, and will take office July 1. 


Robert B. Steere has becomes sales man- 
ager for North American Rayon Corp., suc- 
ceeding Arthur L. Erlanger, who has re- 
signed after many years in the industry. 


Louis S. Fryer, pro- 
duction. manager of 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
for the past four 
years, has been nam- 
ed ‘vice-president and 
production manager. 
A native of New York 
City and a graduate 
of New York Univer- 
sity in chemical engi- 
neering, Mr. Fryer is 
a member of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers and the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
He joined Industrial Rayon in 1931, fol- 
lowing nine years spent in research and 
development work with other rayon pro- 
ducers and consulting engineers. 


Louis S. Fryer 


C. L. Allen, formerly overseer of spin- 
ning and carding at the Elm City plant of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is now a 
salesman for W. A. Hunt Mfg. Co. of La- 
Grange. 


Soren H. Mortensen, chief electrical en- 
gineer for Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was recently awarded an 
honorary doctor of engineering degree by 
Illinois Institute of Technology at Chicago 
“tor distinguished leadership in the devel- 
opment of alternating current machinery.” 
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We've. 


Houghton Wool 


_ PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houcH TON 
WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


got your SIZE! 


e Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper- 
ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely used 
warp sizes in America today! 


Stzing ..... Penetrants ..... 
Alkalies ..... Softeners 
Shuttle Dressing 
“Twist-Setter’’ Machines 


SEVDEL WOOLEY 


WAT ALS 
TEATILE CHE ATLANTA 


148 RICE STRESS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. 
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all that the name implies. 


EXTILE 


apron construction method, per- | 


They are the result of a superior 


by us. 


4 
plant, by skilled apron-makers— 


and are precision gauged for _ 


thickness, width, length and a 
give us the 
and we guarantee a sure fit. _ 


Write us for samples and prices __ 
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APRON 
COMPANY 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to textile manufacturing 
and distribution are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Davis Bible of Stabilization 


Chairman William H. Davis of the War Labor 
Board has issued a Bible Stabilization” which he 
says collects the controlling provisions of the stabilt- 
zation act and executive orders into a relatively brief 
code, with a condensed statement of how these rules 
work out. The board general principles governing 
wage adjustments are set forth under four points: 

The ‘Little Steel’ formula stabilized the gen- 
eral level of wages by placing a definite limitation 


upon the grant to groups of workers of general rate’ 


increases. This limit is 15 per cent above their wage 
rates on Jan. 1, 1941. Within this limit increases 
may be made to selective groups of employees whose 
wages lagged behind in the race between prices and 
wages which began about Jan. 1, 1941. 

2. To correct those inequities which result from 
wages insufficient to maintain a decent standard of 
living, the wage policy as now defined permits em- 
ployers to increase minimum hourly wage rates up to 
40 cents without seeking the approval of the War 
Labor Board, and the regional war labor boards are 
authorized to approve voluntary applications by em- 
ployers to increase minimum hourly rates 3 i to 50 
cents. 

Within the general level of wages, established 
wage differentials which are normal to American in- 
dustry are stabilized by the bracket system. An ex- 
isting rate cannot be increased if it lies within the 
range of sound and tested rates prevailing for that 
occupation in the labor market area. Gross inequities 
due to wage rates below this range may be corrected 
by bringing the rates up to, but not above the mini- 


mum of the bracket, except in rare and unusual cases 
in which the critical needs of war production require 
the setting of a wage at some point above the mini- 
mum of the going wage bracket. 

4. Inequities among the wages paid within a 
plant may be corrected only subject to the limitation 
that such adjustments must not increase the level of 
production costs appreciably or furnish the basis 
either to increase prices or to resist otherwise justi- 
fable reductions in prices.” 

Chairman Davis is authority for the statement that 
these are basic rules, each with its own clearly de- 
fined stabilizing limit, frame the area within which 
wage adjustments may be made to avoid gross in- 
equities and aid in the prosecution of the war with- 
out lifting the general level of wages. He asserts 
that by this policy the government has definitely pre- 
vented that upward spiraling of wage rates which 
would otherwise have resulted from competitive bid- 


ding for scarce labor in a tight labor market. 


Progress in Textile School Plans. 


The Textile School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege is taking advantage of the willingness of the 
North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., to supple- 
ment salaries when outstanding paces can be 
found and is rapidly strengthening its staff. 

Those added tothe faculty up to the present time 
have been: 


Mr. Campbell graduated at Lowell Textile School and 
While teaching at Clemson College received another degree 
there. After working with mills in New Bedford and with 
the cotton department of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
he was for a number of years engaged in research work 
for the government and specialized in the spinning value 
of textile fibers. He was research manager of the Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., of New. York at the time of his 
employment. 


G.:H. Dunlap Practical Research 
Mr. Dunlap was a member of.the faculty at Clemson Col- 
lege for several years. He was engaged in practical re- 
search for the Southern Textile Association and the Ark- 
wrights and did notable work on the speeds of card cylin- 
ders. He was later employed. by the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute to assist mills with research work. He has a similar 
assignment at N. C. State College. 


Elliott B. Grover Yarn Manufacturing 


Mr. Grover is a graduate of M. I. T., where he specialized 
in. mechanical engineering. After graduation he entered 
textile manufacturing and specialized in production phases 
and research of an applied nature. He holds several pat- 
ents for textile devices. For 16 vears he was with the 
Manville-Jenckes Corp. of Manville, R. L., and at the time 
of joining the staff of N. C. State College was superin- 
tend of the yarn division of that company. 


Joseph R. Bentert Knitting 


A native of Detroit, Mich., and a graduate of Marquette 
University, Mr. Bentert had been for 20 years with the 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada and had for some time 
been superintendent of all of their plants, both seamless 
and full fashioned, but had devoted most of his time to 
the seamless hosiery division. 

He has had experience in training of fixers, operators 
and other mill employees, and has handled such items as 
rate setting, yarn selection, styling, sales budgets, yvarn 
computations, production planning, yarn controls, finished 
stock controls, cost systems, employment methods, humid- 
ification, lighting, etc. He has made thorough studies of 
seamless machines for women’s nylon hosiery, new equip- 
ment selection and design, plant maintenance, and was 
instrumental in the installation of a machine shop at Lon- 
don, Canada, which was used to build special attach- 
ments. Upon two occasions he has done knitting research 
in Europe. He will not report until July ist. 


This is the first announcement of the employment 
of Mr. Bentert. It should be of interest not only 
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to knitters but those mills who sell yarns to knitters 
because any assistance he can give to knitting mills 
will make them better customers for yarns. 

It is anticipated that at an early date a man who 
has had special experience in blending and spinning 
synthetic fibers will be employed as head of the 
rayon manufacturing department. The employment 
of a librarian for the textile library, which is to be 
established, will be announced at an early date. 

Later, but probably not until the close of the war, 
men will be employ ed to teach téxtile marketing and 
economics and to train men for personnel manage- 
ment. 


On April ist the North Carolina Textile Founda- 
tion, Inc., had received $499,975.00, which was just 
$25 short of half a million dollars, and it is reason- 
ably certain that it will secure in excess of $700,000, 
which will insure that the organizers can carry their 
program, of supporting textile education, for a pe- 
riod of ‘20 years. 

While the Textile School at N. C. State College 
has taken the lead in strengthening its faculty, it is 
anticipated that equally strong additions will soon 
be made at Clemson College and Georgia Tech. 


Another Lost Effort 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt has failed in his 
most recent effort to destroy the principal of states 
rights. 


The most basic of all states rights is the right of 
a state to regulate and supervise the voting of its cit- 
zens and if the control of voting could have been 
transferred to the Federal Government, as was at- 
tempted through the Federal Soldiers Vote Bill, 
step forward would have been made in the destruc- 
tion of states rights. 

There are very few soldiers who will not have a 
chance to vote under the bill which President Roose- 
velt reluctantly permitted to become a law. 

The bill which President Roosevelt designated as 
‘a fraud” is far less a fraud than the one he backed. 

North Carolina adopted, in February, 1943, a law 
which assured every North Carolina soldier a vote in 
the election this fall and Georgia enacted a similar 
law recently. There are very few states which will 
not protect the voting rights of their soldiers. 


Casualties at Home 


A report on American war casualties to March 15, 
1944, sets the total at 173,239 for both the Army and 
the Navy. including the Marines, 

However, these statistics include wounded, miss- 
ing and prisoners and a breakdown shows that the 
total killed are listed as 32,657. 
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We have no desire to minimize the seriousness of 
the death of 32,657 men or the distress which has 
come to their families, but when we compare the 
death of this number in 27 months of war with other 
records which seem to create no excitement what- 
ever, we can see that death in battle is being given 
an exclusive spotlighted position. 

A total of 32,657 men killed in war service during 
the 27 months since Pearl Harbor is an average of 
14,500 per year. 

Homicide and suicide in the United States has 
accounted for the deaths of about 26,000 annually 
and syphilis takes about 19,000. 


Deaths from automotive vehicle accidents in the 
United States in 1936 are listed by the World Alma- 
nac as 38,089 and as 39,643 in 1937. The average of 
recent years has been above 37,000. A large per- 
centage of the deaths were in the same age brackets 
as men in the armed forces. 

Deaths from cancer now average 163,000 per an- 
num, while heart disease takes several times that 
number. 

Not taking into consideration heart diseases, tu- 
berculosis and many things which affect the aged, 
the causes of the deaths of citizens of the United 
States in each year are running about as follows: 


14,500 
Homicide and suicide........... 26,000 
Motor vehicle injuries.......... 37,000 
100,000 


If we add to those killed in war, those missing and 
so badly injured as to be incapacitated for life, we 
will still be below. those who die each year in the 
United States by reason of homicide and suicide or 
even by syphilis. 

Those killed each year in the war to date are not 
half as many as die by reason of motor vehicle acci- 
dents, and it is estimated that had there been no war. 
and no curtailment of the building and sale of auto- 
mobiles, the annual death rate from motor vehicle 
accidents would now be above 50,000, and it may be 
that not many more are, up to the present time, be- 
ing killed in war than would have been the increase 
in those killed in motor vehicle accidents. 

We, of course, expect a very great increase in war 
casualties during the remainder of 1944 and during 
1945, if the war continues that long, and realize that 

the above statistics will be of no consolation to those 
who lose a son or husband or brother in battle. but 
they do show that, while deeply concerned about war 
deaths, we are very careless and very much uncon- 
cerned about those forces which each year, in peace 
or in war, take the lives of a very much larger num- 
ber of our citizens. 
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_ With Fafnirs, changeover to ball bearings is 


Apple 


99% of applications of Fafnir Ball Bearing units to cylinders 
of spinning and twister frames require no machine alterations. 
They are accommodated on the same cross girts and bolt holes, 
and the operation of slipping the wide inner ring bearing, with 
its exclusive Self-Locking Collar, on the shaft is as “simple as 
doffing a frame”! 

With Fafnir Ball Bearing units, no repeated adjustments are 
needed and lubrication is required only four times a year—a 
real saving in maintenance and lubrication costs. Mill perform- 
ance tests have shown a power saving of %4 to 1 H.P. per frame 
in addition to safe, continuous production. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, Textile Division, New Britain, Conn. Branch Offices: 
Atlanta ~ Birmingham — Boston — Charlotte — Dallas. 


Intermediate Cylinder Arbor Unit 


3 SIMPLE STEPS TO 
MOUNT THE BEARING 
UNIT ON THE SHAFT 


1. Slide the bearing and 
unit on the shoft. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


3. Tighten the sef 


screw .. . beagr- 
ing is locked to 
2. Engage the self-lock- the shaft. 


ing coller. 
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Maintaining Maximum 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, Mechanical Engineer 


ANY belt users still doubt that each per cent of belt 

slip causes one per cent loss of power. This writer 
has been asked for proof so often that he has decided to 
put the proof in print and make the explanatidn as clear as 
possible. 


WwW 


The accompanying sketch shows a combination hoisting 
engine and belt drive. First, forget about the belt and con- 
sider only the weight W which is being lifted by cable A 
around shaft S. If the weight weighs 33,000 pounds, and 
if the hoist lifts that weight one foot in one minute it does 
the work of one horsepower. Now if the shaft is equipped 
with a clutch adjusted so that after the weight is lifted a 
few feet the clutch is allowed to slip in such a way that the 
weight is suspended in mid-air, so that it does not move 
upward or downward while the engine ts running at nor- 
mal speed, it is evident that the weight is being held there 
by the friction of the clutch. If there were no friction the 
weight would fall. Tension in cable A is 33,000 pounds. 
Therefore the engine is doing work even though the weight 
does not move a thousandth of an inch. In fact, it is ob- 
vious that the engine is doing just as much work as it 
would be doing if the weight were moving upward at the 
rate of one foot per minute. If this is not fully clear the 
writer suggests that the reader study the principles of the 
Prony brake, available in many engineering textbooks and 
handbooks. A Prony brake does not move at all, the scales 
do not move, and in this illustration the weight W does 
not move when slip is 100 per cent. 

Now forget about the weight and let us convert the en- 
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gine over to belt drive. The belt on pulley D drives the 


smaller pulley ‘‘d,” the direction of motion of the engine, 
speed, power, and everything else being the same as before 
except that weight W is detached. If the belt does not 
move at all, and if the tensions in the belt are the same as 
when pulling full load, it is clear that the engine will be 
dissipating energy at the same rate at which it is spent 
when pulling full load. Instead of having a slipping clutch 
we now have a slipping belt B. We have another form of 
Prony brake. There will be no transmission of power to 
pulley “d.” Therefore. 100 pér cent of the power will be 
lost. 

Likewise if the belt slip is 5O per cent, one-half of the 
power will be lost in friction and the other half will go to 
pulley “d.” And where there is no belt slip whatever, no 
power will be wasted due to slip. The power loss is always 
directly proportional to the belt slip. Thus if the belt slip 
slip is two.per cent the power loss is two per cent. If the 
belt slip is 100 per cent the power loss is 100 per cent. 

Belt slip on important drives is expensive not only in the 
cost of wasted fuel but also in the cost of the»tapidly wear- 
ing out loss, 1s often directly proportional to belt slip. 

| 


AD) 


| MAXIMUM 
DEFLECTION 


400 LB. 


500 LB. 


300 LB. 


The sketch above shows why belts often become dis- 
engaged from pulleys. For instance, the belt marked “300 
lb.” is so far from a hanger that the 300-pound belt pull 
causes the shaft to deflect seriously. Because of that deflec- 
tion the pulley itself is tilted, as shown, and the belt is just 
about certain to run off. Another hanger placed between 
the 300-pound and 50-pound pulleys would obviously pre- 
vent serious deflection and the belts would remain on their 
respective pulleys. 

The 400-pound and 500-pound pulleys are all right be- 
cause they are close to hangers, with their belts consequently 
less likely to run off. The belt of the 50-pound pulley is 
horizontal, but due to the deflection of the shaft it may also 
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give trouble. In this sketch the deflection is exaggerated 
ee sani i so as to illustrate the idea clearly, It takes very little mis- 


* 
S COTT alignment to throw a pulley off seriously enough to cause a 


_belt to become disengaged. The important thing is to 


TESTERS— always keep pulleys aligned. Belts will then stay on, pro- 


vided they are not overloaded. 


Recognized Phillips Heads Alab O ing E i 
iiiips Meads Alabama Operating Executives 

Standard P 

IP - 4 Incline - plane Tester At an executive committee meeting of the Alabama Tex- 

‘exclusive Scott design). tile Operating Executives held at Birmingham March 18, 

Maximum capacity 50 Ibs. Fred F. Phillips, vice-president of Buck Creek Cotton mills 


Especially adapted to test- 


at Siluria, was elected general chairman of the organization. 
ing cords for parachute 


Newly-elected vice-chairman is Holmes Floyd, superintend- 


shrouds, tires, etc. ent of Tallasee Mills. C. H. Moody, Fred Lyons and Ira 
Scott Tester results are in terms familiar E. Gunn were elected associate members of the executive 
to technicians everywhere—in fact, num- committee. Other members of the executive committee 
erous standard tests were derived from present at the meeting were H. B. Bergfeld, Robert Rear- 
our machines. 60 models from single hair den, B. H. Crawford and A. H. Randall. 
* Registered to | ton for tensile, hysteresis, flexing, 


The committee decided that a second discussion-by-mail 
would be arranged, the subject to be slashing and weaving. 
Results of the discussion will be printed in a pamphlet 


115 Blackstone St. which will be distributed to all Alabama mills and to oper- 
HENRY L. SUOTT (0). Providence, R. I. ating executive groups in other states. 


SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
JOHN KLINGK Mills Receive Directions On Duck 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 3 


CUL 


S 

NWS NS S SS SS WW NS NS 


l'rademark burst, crepeage, twist, etc., etc. 


lf To meet military requirements for Army shelter tenting 
\ and numbered duck, totaling nearly 300,000,000 yards, for 
the remainder of 1944, the cotton branch of the War Pro- 
: duction Board has issued directions to all integrated pro- 
ducers of these materials. The directions, issued to mills 
| and manufacturers, provide that producers of these types 
BY R D MI z L. E R of duck restore production to the levels attained by them 
WOODSIDE BLOG. GREENVILLE $. ¢ during the first quarter of 1943. Efforts will be made to 
provide for adequate distribution of. yarns to the extent 
that such yarns are available. WPB pointed out, however, 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. that all uses of yarris in the mills covered by these direc- 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. | tions will be ‘scrutinized carefully, since the entire produc- 

tion must be employed only in essential production. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver) Friend” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Patent Case Won By Inventer 


A judgment awarding $185,801 in royalties to a cotton 
machinery invention, entered in the Federal District Court 
at Greensboro, N. C., was affirmed in an opinion handed 
down recently by the Fourth United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at the opening session of the March term at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The inventor, W. G. Reynolds, only brought the 
suit to recover royalties under a contract with Saco-Lowell 
Shops, and had been awarded the judgment by the district 
court. It was from this judgment that Saco-Lowell ap- 
pealed. 

Mr. Reynolds’ invention was for an improved process of 
cotton roving. He had been employed by Saco-Lowell while 
working on this invention and had been paid royalties in 
excess of $100,000 on other patents. The appellate court 
held that his cotton roving invention merited the royalties 
under terms of a license agreement with Saco- Lowell. In- 
terested in the case, as half-owner ‘of Mr. Reynolds’ patent, 
was Terrell Machine Co. of Charlotte, N. C. 


Fabric Napping Compound Is Developed 


The development of Nopco Nap, an electro-chemical 
compound, formulated to aid in the napping of fabrics, has 
been announced by National Oil Products Co. of Harrison, 
N. J. 

Nopco Nap is said to impart utmost softness to napped 
goods and at the same time help to overcome tendering, 
because it enables the fibers to yield to the action of the 
napper without being pulled out or broken. 
ularly valuable on lightweight constructions. 

Nopco Nap is equally effective on camel hair, wool mix- 
tures, cotton, rayon and all the synthetic fibers. It is said to 
ideal be for velveteens, doeskins, blankets, flannels and 
fabrics of similar character. It is not specifically recom- 
mended for use on white goods. It is especially beneficial 
on mixed stocks of low. serrative power. 
impart an oily feel or odor to the goods. 


It 1s partic- 


Its use will not 


Booklet Commemorates 25th Anniversary 


Activities of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York during the past quarter-century are described 
in an interesting booklet ‘‘25 Years,’ now being distributed 
by the organization. This limited edition summarizes 
Worth Street history, the association’s beginning and prog- 
ress to date, Worth Street rules, and contributions of the 
cotton textile industry during the two world wars. The 
booklet is attractively and appropriately bound with shelter 
tent duck printed in the camouflage pattern of the Marine 
Corps. 


Where dyestuffs, over and above regular quotas, are 
needed in the production of essential textile fabrics for 
both military and civilian use, authorization for additional 
quantities may be granted, the War Production Board has 
announced. The authority for the additional quantities, to 
be used as specifically directed, will be given either in the 
form of individual letters or published directions. The 
action was taken in amendments issued to Conservation 
Order M-103, 
matter. 


which controls the use of organic coloring 
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WET 
PROCESSING 
AGENTS FOR 
YARNS AND 
PIECE GOODS 


Penetrant 68—Fast wetting 
agent . . .-effective in acid 
or alkaline baths . . . com- 
patible with all dyestuffs 

. will not scum in hard 
water. 


Mercerizing Assistants— 
Penetrants for dry mercer- 
izing... wetting agents ap- 
plied directly in merceriz- 
ing bath. . . for yarns and 
piece goods. 


Mercerizers Softeners—V a- 
rious types to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of 
yarn and piece goods mer- 
cerizers. 


Sorbinols—Compou nds pro-. 


ducing a fabric finish of re- 
markable absorbency and 
rewetability . . . goods pro- 
cessed with any of the 
Burk-Schier Sorbinols are 
re-wet with great speed 
and facility. 


Diamine Softener—A mod- 
ihed cation-active finishing 
agent combining a durable 
finish with exceptional ab- 
sorbency. 


Emulsital W — Emulsified 
tallow compounded only 
from choice grade of pure 
white tallow .... designed 
for sizing and finishing 
quality yarns and piece 
goods. 


Soluble Oils — Self-emulsi- 
fying wet-processing agents 
applicable to a wide range 
of dyeing and finishing op- 
erations, 


* @ 


Tenesol — Yarn condition- | 


ing agent... sets the twist 
and assures regain. 


Burkol—Synthetic organic 
detergent . effective in 
acid or alkaline baths. 


Kier-Compound — Sodium 
qleate-pine oil kier assist- 
ant. 


Creamsol — Concentrated 
stearic softener . ideal 
for bleach goods . .. im- 


parts soft pleasing handle. 


Metasol — A valuable aid 


in all wet processing oper- 
ations (send- for hand- 


book). 


Hy-Pel—An effective, eco- 
nomical water repellent. 


Pine Solvent XX — For 
scouring - bleaching - dyeing. 


Wets ... Penetrates .... 
Suspends . . . Disperses. 
Compounds 743-DS — An 


organic scrooping agent of 
proven merit. 


Aromine — Wetting agent, 
dyeing assistant, water nor- 
malizer ... aid to level dye- 
ing and clear bright colors. 


Sulphonated Oils — Stand- 


ard or special grades and 


finishes. 
Burk-Schier Finishes—Cat- 


ion-active softening and 
. Effec- 


tive . ... Economical . 


Durable. 


finishing agents . . 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-8841 


& 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


CE LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“Heron” and Super-Svu- 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 
“G B C” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s Rotter, SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
“G BC” Spectat 
CLOTHS 

Rotier GLUE 
“G BC” Bett CeEMEN1 
Wrson’s Canvas Luc STRAPS 
DayTon “THoROUGHBRED’ Loom 
SUPPLIES 

DayTon V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE company 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 1694 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY. COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3$-9831 


CASH.-~ 


FOR YOUR ROLLER LEATHER 
SCRAP—WHOLE SKINS—PIECES 


All Weights—All Kinds 


Send sample for highest price to 


PETE WALKER, The Leather Man 
Gastonia, N. C. 


YARN MILL SUPERINTENDENT wishes to make 
change. Several years’ experience as Overseer 
Carding, Spinning and Winding; also several 
years’ experience as Superintendent on carded 
yarns. Married, one child, draft Class 2-A; near 
38 years. Good education and wide range of ex- 
perience on coarse and medium yarns. Have very 
good reason for making change. Address ‘‘Y-7,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


PRACTICAL MILL SUPERINTENDENT wants po- 
sition in weaving mill, cotton or rayon. Several 
years’ experience as superintendent and overseer. 
Draft exempt. Will come for interview. Address 
‘*Box 1944,."’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent. Have long 
experience on both C. P. and K. P. yarns; can 
furnish best of references: can grade cotton also 
and keep up with the cost. Good manager of 
help, and sober. Address T. J.,”"" c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANT TO BUY—Used Whitin Gear Cutting Ma- 
chine complete with rachet gears and cutters 
from 24-pitch to 6-pitch. R. F. Goodroe, Route 
No. 3, Aberdeen, Miss 


WANTED—Job as Fixer or Second Hand in Spin- 
ning Department. 12 years’ experience in spin- 
hing room, with I. C. 8S. course. For reference 
and interview, write “W. K. H.,"" care Textile 
Bulletin 


OVERSEER JACQUARDS, now employed, will con- 
sider change to something better Experienced 
with hand change and automatic looms on cotton 
upholstery. Understands expansion and post-war 
possibilities on this type work. Married, one 
child, draft exempt. Some textile education, and 
near 30 years old. Will consider any state in 
U. S. A. Address “Box 317,"’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 
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POSITION WANTED by Textile Engineer. Draft 
free, 33 years old. Have made wide. study of 
labor relations and personnel work: also safety 
engineering. Would like position. that offers 

‘ something after the war. Prefer textile plant in 
the Southeast. Address ‘‘Box C-O,”"’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


OVERSEER CARDING and SPINNING now avail- 
able. Experienced with carded and combed yarns, 
Cotton Rayon and Wool blends. 7ood manager 
of help. Married. Age 35. Draft exempt. Address 
198,’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANT job as head Card Grinder: draft exempt: 
plenty of experience. Would take frame fixing, 
or grinding job, day shift. Address “‘Box 22,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


FOR SALE 


185 Draper 40” E Model 
Automatic Looms 45” Space, 
Roper. Let-off, 8” Quills; in 
good operating condition. 


Address 
Box 709, Anderson, S. C., 


WANTED 


Spinning Room Second Hands, first and 
second shifts. Coarse Yarns. Rate 80c per 
hour. Mill operating 48 hours per week. 


Address ‘‘Second Shift,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Jehnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


WANTED 


Card Room Second Hand for third shift. 
Rate 80c per hour. Mill operating 48 hours 
per week. 


Address ‘“‘Box 48,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


it's Construction 
or Modernization anywhere 
in the South, let’s talk it over. 


DANIEL CONSTRUCTION Co., 
nec. 
Greenville,S.C. Birmingham, Ala. 
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DETECTIVES 
Furnished for undercover or.open in- r 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male . 
and female operatives. Per diem basis : 
only. ‘‘Our best advertisement is a job Page Page 
well done.’’ References: Any Lynch- —K— 
burg bank or City official. Phone or Akron Belting Co. 43 Keever Starch Co 34 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- Co. 
burg. Va. No branch offices and no VO. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 4-5 Loper, Ralph E. 46 
Baily & Co., Joshua L. 38. Luttrell & Co., C. E. 36 
a 
Barium Reduction Corp. . 53 National Ring Traveler Co. . 45 
Barkley Machine Works . 46 Neisler Mills 38 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. . 34-35 N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. Front Cover 
WANTED Norlander-Young Machine Co. 61 
Card Grinder for second shift. Rate .725 42 
per hour guaranteed. Mill operating 48 Clinton Co. _.... eo 29 Peach & Co.. D. W. 27 
hours per week. Corn Products Refining Co. 7 Pease & Co., J. N. 44 
Crabb & Co., William 45 
c/o Textile Bulletin. Curran & Barry . _ 38 Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. 37 
Rhoads & Son, J. E. 39 
—Db— Rice Dobby Chain Co. 49 
Daniel Construction Co. . 38 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. . 42 —S— 
WANTED TO BUY Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 13 Scott Co., Henry L. . 4 
Denison Mfg. Co. 41 Seydel-Woolley & Co. 29 
We are interested in buying card room rov- Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 49 Sonoco Products 9 
ing, either from slubbers, intermediates or Southern Belting. Co. 42 
extra card room production that you would Eaton, Paul B. . 36 Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 91 
like to dispose of, please-contact us. Engineering Ginlen. Co. 5) Stein. Hall & Co. 27 
RANDLEMAN MILLS, INC: Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 38 
Randlieman, N. C. Stewart Machine Co., Inc. 49 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 32 
sell Terrell Machine Co. 51 
Practical and Technical Greensboro Loom Reed Co. . 46 
Superintendent Greenville Belting Co. 36 | 
Now employed, would consider new 19 Valentine & Co., J. W. . 49 
connection. Understands fully all phases ee Vanderbilt Hotel 53 
cotten and rayon manufacture. Not ; : Veeder-Root, Inc. Back Cover 
; Habow Chemical Co 51 Victor Ring Traveler Co 44 
afraid of work. Draft exempt. Address Houghton Wool Co 
‘‘Practical,"’ care Textile Bulletin. Vogel Co., Joseph A. 53 
—I— 
Ideal Machine Co. mites 3-17 WAK Industries . 27 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 38 Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 51 
Wellington, Sears Co. 38 
—jJ— Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 36 
MAN with several years’ experience in sup- Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. . ; . 46 Whitin Machine Works . : 8 
ply room wants position as Supply Room Jenkins Metal Co. . . 49 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. . 43 
Man with some good mill wanting a man Johnson Chemical Co. 49 Wolf & Co., Jacques 11 


of this kind. 


Address ‘‘S. R.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


EXPERT ROLLER COVERER with over 30 
years’ experience on al) kinds of leather 
and cork wants job with some mill need- 
ing a man for their roller shop. 


Address ‘‘R. L.,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning for sec- 
ond. shift in spinning mill on medium 
numbers. Mill running both combed and 
carded work and also blends. Good chance 
for advancement for right man. 


Address “‘M-R,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED 

By experienced napper. 15 years’ experi- 
ence as foreman in well known Southern 
mill. Have just been honorably discharged 
from Army. 38 years of age. Best of ref- 
erences 

Address “‘E. R. C.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


The Following Machinery Is For Sale 


All Machines Are Now Operating 


42” Model X Draper Looms 1935 


42” Shuttle Change — Stafford — Dobby Heads Available 


44” E Model Draper Looms 
40” E Model Draper Looms 
Dobby Multipliers 


Barber-Colman Stationary Tying-In Machine 


Slasher — Saco-Lowell — 60” Headway, 
Size Cooking Kettle 1926 Saco-Lowell 
Size Storage Kettle 1926 Saco-Lowell 


Rotary Size Pump — Saco-Lowell 1927 — Foxboro controls throughout, 


Exhaust Fans for Slasher 
Curtis & Marble Railway Head Sewing 
Curtis & Marble Brushing Machine 
Curtis & Marble Shearing Machine 


8 Beam Creel 1926 


Slasher system 


Machine 


Saco-Lowell Vacuum Cleaner for Shearing Machine 


Belt Driven Cloth Inspecting Machines 
Curtis & Marble Folder 

Twist Setter — Seydel-Woolley 

Terrell Quill Stripper 


For Further Particulars, Write “MACHINERY,” Care Textile Bulletin 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. 


inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired; we will 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers secking men. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET ~NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


| Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


St. Louis Detroit 
Chicago New Orleans 


Boston Atlanta 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 
40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO, 
Selling Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ling _Ag ents for 


1. Cotton Rayon Mills 
3. Yarn Mills 4. Hosiery Mills 
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Cotton Goods Market 


New York.—-Worth Street selling houses have lately 
been concentrating their activities on meeting government 
requirements and studying reports on sales during the first 
quarter. Actual trading in gray goods has been of a limited 
character, with only minor sales on high priority. ratings 
put through in various centers. Approach of the close of 
the first quarter found many sellers in fairly good position 
in respect to meeting quotas established in M-317, and 
highly hopeful that operations under this regulation would 


be accomplished with less difficulty during the second’ 


quarter. 

The parade of customers has showed no diminishing, 
but sellers still maintain a cautious policy in so far as ac- 
cepting future bookings. Many buyers in receipt of orders 
from foreign customers are reportedly getting goods lined 


up for purchase during the second quarter, but are said to. 


be awaiting export licenses. 

The print cloth section has presented a dull appearance, 
with hardly any outward sign of activity. Regular customers 
especially are in a quandary over their inability to pick up 
supplies. In several converting houses the hopes had been 
held out that time would bring out end of quarter cover- 
ages, but no such development has been observed. Scat- 
tered sales of sheetings are mentioned here and there, but 
not enough to arouse any interest. 

Textile bag manufacturers, hard pressed for their prod- 
ucts during the past several months, report themselves in a 
dilemma on the question of obtaining adequate supplies. 

With the nation’s leaders clamoring for increased pro- 
duction of agricultural crops and tremendous military de- 
mands, it is pointed out that it is to be expected that the 
needs for bagging materials would be greater. Admitting 
that they have been favored in some respects in the matter 
of a fair priority rating, bag producers assert that the yard- 
ages received have not been sufficient if they are to fill all 
the expectations of the government and industry. 

Recent increases in allotments of burlap are felt to be 
the result of WPB'’s recognition of the lack of cotton goods 
and the necessity for making up the deficit. However, sup- 
plies of burlap that the trade can receive are limited to 
imports, and the outlook in India at the present time is 
considered discouraging because of the fighting there. 

In view of these considerations, the point is made that 
possibly the Defense Supplies Corp. would release some of 
its holdings of cottons and burlap to alleviate the tightness 
in the supply situation. 

Large military demands and directives on mills for 
countless quantities of cloth have taken up much of the 
production of cotton mills for the next few months, and 
bag men are apprehensive over the outlook. 


P. STEVENS & Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Mlarket 


PHILADELPHIA.--Market reports indicate that the sale 
cotton yarn spinners now have their part of the big military 
cotton duck buying program well in hand. The yarns in- 
volved are mostly 7s/2: carded and 12s/2, together with 
smaller totals of 9s/2 and 10s/2. According to this infor- 
mation the Army Engineers Corps, while not getting all 
the coverage originally sought, made much better headway 
than was expected. A short while back it was thought 
PB might have to furnish a directive to enable the pro- 
curement officers to get the required yardage for the deliv- 
cries sought. 

In some quarters houses largely identified with assem- 
bling yarn for duck procurements state that their sources 
lately have been turning out coarse carded counts on about 
the same scale as a year ago, despite spotty condition of 
their manpower supply. That is, yarn output occasionally 
is hit by lack of help, but later on the deficit can be made 
good. It is pointed out that this compares favorably with 
the position of the majority. of sale yarn sources. 

Supply of 30s carded and nearby counts for wire cover- 
ing on government orders also is said to be reasonably sat- 
isfactory, though less so than in the case of the duck yarns, 
partly because of the much more rapid output of the 
coarser numbers as compared with the 30s. 

Distributors report some yarn mills have received can- 
cellations of contracts for cotton yarns intended for part- 
wool (75 per cent cotton) underwear for the Army, in- 
volving about 400,000 pounds of carded cotton yarn, which 
would have been applied to the delivery during April, May 


and June of upward of 760,000 units of this type of: 


underwear. 

As understood in the trade, this transaction is connected 
with an Army purchase made last June, under Neg. No. 
220, of about six million units of underwear, of which 
3,400,000 units were to be 75 per cent cotton and 25 per 
cent wool. In August the manufacturers were instructed to 
postpone deliveries as of Sept. 1, shipments to be resumed 
Jan. 1, 1944, and continued over the first half of this year. 

At the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot it was stated 
the foregoing report probably refers to a “‘reconversion” of 
the undelivered 75-25 underwear to 50 per cent cotton and 
50 per cent woolen underwear. That is, in order to com- 
plete the deliveries on Neg. No. 220, it will take less cot- 
ton knitting yarn and more merino yarn. But, as recently 
noted, a new procurement of around six million units of 
underwear soon was expected to be released by the depot, 
all of which would be 50-50. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
Southern Representative | 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Get 4-way Economy 
by equipping your machines 
with 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


e GREAT EFFICIENCY 

e@ HIGH MACHINE OUTPUT 
e LONG BELT LIFE 

e LOW MAINTENANCE 


Over many years, experience has proved to numerous textile 
mills that Tannate’s great strength . . . averaging one-third 
to one-half higher than choice oak belting . and its 
exceptional pulley grip keeps machines producing at high 
speeds, even under varying loads. 

Aside from occasional treatment with Rhoads Belt. Pre- 
server, little maintenance is needed to keep it running at its 
best. 

Equip with Tannate get more uniform work; less 
spoilage; fewer shut-downs; reduced unit costs. 

Rhoads Engineering advice may point the way to belting 
economy for your mill .. . write and tell us your problem. 


ODUCTION with 


Established 171 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA e CLEVELAND 


& 
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Operating Executives Discuss Rayon Staple 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Mr. CULPEPPER: As to the essential changes on the fly 
frames, possibly the most important one is the question of 
twist. The average rayon staple requires possibly 25 per 
cent less twist than normal length cotton. That is the most 
important change. At the same time, when this change 1s 
made you naturally decrease your front roll speed to com- 
pensate for it. The tension is very important. I have seen 
uneven yarn traced to too tight tension on the fly frames, 


.where the stock was apparently running all right. Staple is 


being run on all types of frame, the conventional, the very 
high draft machines, the long draft, and the medium draft, 
all with good results, I believe. For blends, especially 
complicated blends, it is well to have at least two processes 
of roving, in order to have an increased amount of dou- 
blings. That is particularly necessary if you do not have a 
very adequate blending and opening room. However, very 
good blends are made in one-process where you have very 
good blending before you reach this process. 

I think there are no particular changes other than the 
twist and the tension. The dull generally requires a little 
less twist than the bright. 


The Twist Factors 


CHAIRMAN BOWEN: ‘What are the best methods of 
spinning rayon staples,.and what twist factors give maxi- 
mum strength for the various deniers? What is the approx- 
imate limit of spin of each denier? What is the effect of 
increased twist on yarn strength?” 


Mr. CuLPEPPER: I do not know what is the best method 
and had rather not answer the question on that basis. But 
long draft spinning produces superior yarns. The twist fac- 
tors run from 2.75 to 3.25. On 1.0 denier staple the maxi- 
mum strength is about 2.9; on 11% it ts 2.9 or possibly 
three. When you get to coarser deniers the twist factor is 
slightly higher, 3.1 or 3.2. 

As to the limit of spin—I do not want to be held to this 
too closely. Let’s start off with one denier. It is being spun 
now satisfactorily up as far as 100/s. We have spun it ex- 
perimentally much finer than that; 114 
spun as fine as 80/s. 
not go over 60/s. 


denier is being 
With 11, denier they generally do 


QUESTION: What length is that ? 


Mr. CULPEPPER: 1!/, denier, 1,%.. 


Normally, with 3.0 denier, 1,%:, you would not expect 
to get very much higher than 22/s, but you possibly could 
get up to 24/s on a two-inch staple. 
mend going higher than 30/s on 2), 


I would not recom 
As I said before. 


14/s from 5.5 denter is about the limit we consider prac- 


-tical for spinning. 


QUESTION: 


Mr. CULPEPPER: It is double roving. 

As to the effect of increased twist on yarn strength, there 
is a definite effect on yarn strength. After leaving the opti- 
mum twist, every turn that is put in means a decrease in 
strength. We generally figure ten per cent. for. every five 
turns of twist. Of course, certain types of fabrics have to 
have higher twists, to produce the desired fabric hand, and 
go up to four or 41 


Is that double roving or single roving? 


‘, but with reduction tn strength. Some- 
times a little finer denier is put in, in order to maintain the 


40 
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strength. You can use a little fine denier mixed in with 
coarse deniers to help hold the strength up. 

QUESTION: Is it better to sacrifice a little strength 1n 
order to increase the weaving qualities of the yarn? 

Mr. CULPEPPER: That is why we possibly use a twist 
multiple higher than what gives best strength; it ties the 
fibers down a little better. The ordinary mill, I think, uses 
a little higher twist multiple than three. 


CHAIRMAN BOWEN: ‘What percentage of the inherent 
fiber strength do you realize on spun yarn?” 

Mr. CULPEPPER: 
say, varies from about 65 per cent to about 80. In other 
words, you obtain that percentage of the same size of con- 
tinuous filament yarn. On the Coarser counts the percentage 
is higher because of the increased number of fibers in a 


cross section of the yarn. 1 am not sure but I do not believe 


that on cotton you obtain anything like that high percent- 
age of inherent fiber strength, because the cotton fibers will 
break at about 4.5 grams per denier when dry. Rayon 
staple runs 2.5 or three when dry. So you lose more 
strength in spinning the cotton fiber than rayon, due per- 
haps to non-uniformity in staple length. 

QUESTION: In the storage of rayon yarn over the week- 
end what do you suggest for atmospheric conditions ? 


Mr. CuLPEPPER: I believe you probably have reference 


to its sloughing off a lot when you start up on Monday 


morning. Rayon fiber, when it becomes wet, has a ten- 
dency to swell. If that is allowed to dry out, the yarn on 
the bobbin will become loose. I would recommend that 
filling be stored under the same conditions as in the weave 
room. If allowed to dry out it can cause trouble. If you 
take a bobbin of rayon filling and wet it and let it dry you 
can take the whole bobbin of yarn and pull it right off. It 
stretches and does not go back. So I think it would be well 
to have your storage conditions somewhat like those in the 
weave room. 


Tow-to- Top 


QUESTION: Have you heard anything about the process 
for rayon from tow-to-top, to do weiay with the mixing up 
and blending ? 


Mr. CULPEPPER: I have heard something about it. It-is 
being done on one or two types of machines. On the cotton 
system some work is being done on the idea, but I do not 
think it has the same economics as it has on the worsted 
system, because the cost of making the tow would be fully 
equal to the picking and carding cost. But it may increase 
the types of yarn that could be made. In other words, you 
could have cleaner yarn. You would not have as much 
trouble with neps. With coarser yarns you could spin finer 
yarns. But I do not think for the immediate future there 
is going to be very much done on the cotton system 

CHAIRMAN BOWEN: Thank you very much, Mr. Cul- 
pepper. We have with us Carl Brandt of the research de- 
partment of the Whitin Machine Works, who has done 
much work in the spinning of synthetic fibers and blends; 
we shall be glad to hear from him now. 

Mr. BrRANpT: There is one factor about tinting that I 
might mention. We have found it is not good practice to 
put into a machine, especially a card, any fiber that is wet. 
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The inherent fiber strength, 1 would. 
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As you know, if you moisten the rayon fiber you lost a 
great deal of its strength; it becomes weak, When it passes 
to the licker-in and the cylinder there is a tendency to tear 
that and weaken the staple. We have proved that by mak- 


ing diagrams after tinting the stock. You will find, if you | 


lay out your fiber carefully, the tail end is generally. the 
weakest part. In other words, it is the part that has received 
the moisture. So I think after tinting it is better to stir the 
stock until the moisture in any one spot has had time to 


spread and not process it while the wet fiber is likely to be. 


torn apart. 

Now, about blending. Lots of times we mix fibers of 
different densities. If you blow the stock the heavy fiber 
will fall in a certain spot, and the lighter will separate 
itself in another. That also applies to blending feeders. 
You have to be careful that the heavier stock does no? blow 
off to one spot. 


Best Card for Blending : 


Another question is about which type of card does better 
blending. We feel, as Mr. Gwaltney does, that the roller 
top is a better blender than the flat card. In that card you 
have the action of pulling it off the roller, putting it back 
and pulling it off, and putting it back; and we think that is 
the very best type of blending. On short staple, fine denier, 
maybe the roller-top card is not needed. In fact, we know 
the flat card does an excellent job of blending on that. 

As to neps, you might have a very low nep count in 
your card web and during the subsequent processes build 
that up, due to the tendency to form neps as it goes along, 

There are one or two things on which I should like to 
note your reaction, for our benefit. One is about the staple 
length. Some mills are willing to run anything from 11/4 
inches to three inches. How many think serious of running 
three-inch stock? We very seldom see it in the mill. 
Strength does not increase directly as length, but I would 
say something like the square of the difference. It would 
simplify our problems greatly if someone would say: ‘‘Let’s 
_ stop at two inches.”” Then we would not have to worry 
about long lengths. 


Mr. GwALTNEY: I agree with you, Mr. Brandt. If we 
can build a machine to handle two inches and stop at that 
it would simplify the problem very. much. You have to 
compromise now. 

Mr. BRANDT: It would be a great advantage, as Mr. 
Gwaltney said, if we could limit the length and build ma- 
chines designed to handle certain lengths. 

I do think, if we had a common system to measure or 
number by, that in the time to come, in the future, it 
would be of great value to/all spinners. At present we have 
the woolen system, the worsted system, and the cotton sys- 
tem. I think there is a definite field for some common or 
universal numbering system. 


QuESTION: Is it the tendency to use larger diameter 
rolls with longer staple ? 


Mr. BRANDT: That is right. As the staple becomes 
longer it is the tendency to use larger diameter rolls, and 
I think that is correct. There. is less tendency to lick up. 


Mr. Crark: Mr. Brandt, do you anticipate that after 
this war a large number of mills now spinning cotton will 
he spinning rayon ? 


Mr. BRANDT: That is my personal opinion. I think a 
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lot of you men now spinning cotton will be running rayon, 
whether you want to or not. Personally, I think you will 
find an advantage in spinning rayon. 


Mr. CLrarK: We figure the waste on cotton as 15 per 
cent. What do you figure as the waste in rayon? 


Mr. BRANDT: Personally, I think you should take out 
some waste. It is not a good thing to blanket all your 
screens and keep everything in your stock. I think some 
waste should come out. | 


Mr. CLARK: In figuring the waste on rayon would you 
allow four or five per cent? 


Mr. BRANDT: I would say that is about right. 
Mr, CLARK: Against 15 per cent on cotton ? 


Mr. BRANDT: Yes. Now, that is valuable waste, and it 
should be reworked some way. Perhaps you could put all 
your waste into one yarn number. . 

There’ has been a good deal of discussion about tow-to- 
top. Tow is the fiber in its continuous form. It may be the 
size of your finger or the size of your wrist. They pass that 
through the cutter: and cut it generally while it is wet. 
There is one system in which it is the size of my thumb. 
We have had a small one produced, weighing 60 grams, 
SI, denier, 31/, inches, and we spun a very creditable 30 
from that. 

One thing we noticed about that type of yarn; it becomes 
quite flat. I believe if you should make that into a fabric 
it would lack the fullness and the feel that you get if you 
put the stock through the picker and the card. 


QUESTION: Is that cotton count? 


Mr. BRANpbT: Cotton count, 30/s. That is fairly fine. 
The use of that is limited. I do not think it will ever re- 
place the cut staple that is used on the cotton system. It 
can be done, but whether it is economical or not I do not 
know. You can spin much smoother yarn, and it is freer of 
neps, but whether you want to pay the cost or not I do not 


know. 


Mr. GWALTNEY: There would be more freight to pay 
on it, because it is wound on some sort of cone, which 
increases the cost in the beginning. Wouldn't that be a 
handicap ? 


Mr. BRANpT: I do know that at the present time you 
can make the spun-type yarn much more cheaply than you 
can make it from the tow-to-top. It is an economic question 
which ts better. 


TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING 
ASHEVILLE:-NORTH-CAROLINA 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Sure Cure for Lap-Ups 
with 


GOSSETT'S 


Special Designed 
Drawing Rolls for Rayon 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


TELEPHONE 213 GASTONIA, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two. to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


PROMPT 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 
Westinghouse 
Moters 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill al] your drive needs 
quickly at 


SOUTHERN Company 


Manufacturers and Distri 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Piedmont Division Studies Long Draft Spinning 
(Continued from Page 16) 


than the old clearer could stand. Another thing—we are 
recommending the Shaw system only on combed yarns. 

We have generally recommended the revolving type of 
clearer. Now, we had quite a bit of trouble getting the Roth 
clearer to scrub the rolls, to give the scrubbing action on 
the rolls that the flat clearer does and yet wind up the 
waste. Mr. Shaw has worked out the design, which ‘is a 
very ingenious device. When you take off the waste it 1s 
like tearing off a piece of felt, but it is all clearer waste. 

Then we had another problem—that of keeping the back 
rolls clean. We found we would wind up with a rat tail. 
So Wes Lane devised this clearer, which has a scrubbing 
action on the back rolls. When put on a table it rolls as if 
it were round, but it is not. All the bosses are staggered. 

I ran a long test with roving from one of our neighbor- 
ing combed yarn mills using three-hank one-process roving, 
double-creeled, spinning 60/s yarn; and it broke nearly 15 
per cent better than the mill's three-process roving and 
looked much better when put on the seriplane. We have 
run numberless tests with the Shaw and other systems, and 
with the same shaft the Shaw invariably produced the best 
and strongest yarns. 

The Shaw system has been held back for two reasons. 
First, and most compelling, we have had to drop textiles 
for war work, not partially but completely. Second, as 
drafts are increased the problem of fly and clearer waste 
becomes more difficult, and we have had to improve our 
clearer and weighting systems to take care of this, as |] 
have indicated. We have also had to develop the technique 
of operating this new method of drafting. We also wanted 
to have a very large installation run for some time before 
we released the Shaw system for general use, as all new 
machines have to have some minor changes made that show 
up only on a large unit. We have had one installation of 
98 frames running for about one year, and the results at 
this mill have met all of our expectations. 

One of the remarkable features of this system is its flex- 
ibility, in that the mills making a large range of numbers 
use only a few hank rovings and do not have to change 


roller settings even. with considerable changes of staple 


lengths. 

Frankly, commercially we recommend that drafts be held 
down to somewhere in the neighborhood of 30. Experi- 
mentally, go as far as you like. If there are any questions 
you wish to ask I shall be glad to try to answer them. 

QUESTION: What length of staple? 

Mr. (GWALTNEY: The frame will handle up to 1!/ 
inches. We have gone up to two inches. | 

QUESTION: What break draft do you recommend ? 


Mr. GWALTNEY: We do not know. One of our very 
good friends discovered that in his mill he does not set 
rolls any more; he just changes the break draft. It is a 
lead-pipe cinch. We do not know. The Shaw frame is 
quite new, as you know, and running a few frames does not 
tell us. When we have had a hundred frames running for 
some time perhaps we can tell you. 


MARSHALL DILLING, executive secretary, Southern Tex- 
tile Association: What is the setting between the bite of 
the second and third rolls ? 
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hk Mr. GWALTNEY: That varies. I have Mr. Price here 
today. What is that, Frank? 


FRANK Price: On staples up to 11/;-inch. we only have 
them open up to ¥4, for 114 or 1,4., or something like 
that. 


Mr, DILLING: I am talking about the back, though, be- 
tween the second and third rolls. 
Mr. Price: It is 15% inches in the break draft. 


Mr. GWALTNEY: We have been running our experi- 
ments on one frame, and then we set up this 100-frame 
unit. ‘They have had a year now to try every kind of setting 
they can think of. 


Mr. DiILtrnc: I was in a mill a few days ago that had a 
break draft of 1.47. 


Mr. GWALTNEY: I think Shaw has taught us a lot about 
break drafts. We have run the break draft on this frame as 
high as 2.5. The range on break draft on the usual frame 
[ would say would be between 1.4 and 2.2, although it 
rarely gets that high. Many a frame could be turning out more 
: % yarn IF the worn rings were replaced. 
Gains of 10% to 15% (in some twisting, up 
to 50%) are not uncommon, depending 
upon the style of “DIAMOND FINISH” 


Mr. DILLInG: Doesn't that cause unevenness, if the 
break draft is that high? It will pull it out unevenly; it 
will not draw uniformly. 


We make ail types ‘ 
of holders. rings you can apply. 


Mr. GWALTNEY: It may appear that way, but if you test 


it is is not uneven. If you put that roving between your WHITINSVI LLE (MASS.) 
fingers and perss on it, it will immedately get smaller. That 
’ is because it is twisted. All twisted fibers will do that. I . 
have figured all sorts of break drafts and find 1.75 is about 
the best. Now, remember you do not get your figured Makers of Spinning and Iwister Rings since 1873 
break draft. That is true of all break drafts. 


we 


A 


ak = 


QUESTION: How critical is that .035 clearance? 


Any way you look at it 


Mr. GWALTNEY: Fairly critical. We run from 30 to 40 ‘““AKRON”’ is good belting 


without any difference in the yarn. 


G. H. DuNLAapP, textile school, North Carolina State Col- : TTON 
lege: Do you recall offhand how much pressure you have 
on the top roll? 


Mr. GwALTNEY: I think it is somewhere in the neigh- M F N 


borhood of 20 pounds. 


QUESTION: Mr. Gwaltney, you talked about this con- 


denser. Are you going to have that? AKRON LEATHER BELTS 


Mr. GWALTNEY: Up to a reasonable draft, in the 30/s, 


4a 4a 
no. I am going to let my hair down and be frank. None 2 ene og LOOMS 
of us has ever broken into the fine yarn spinning in Gaston SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
County. None of us has been able to offer anything to the LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 

a! combed yarn industry. You can readily understand the rea- MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 

son for that. You have more clearer waste on combed than | 

on carded yarn, and the bane and curse of all long draft LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 
systems is the clearer waste. We are building some roving ~ 

frames and are building one for the rayon industry. We THE | 
“7 are not saying much about it. We have a short one in the AK RON BELTI NG co 
| } shop and are building two more. We say little about that, 2 
‘ because we want to work it out in two or three places. AKRON, OHIO 
QUESTION: This system can be used on rayons, as well foc 
as combed yarns ? 
4 , Southern Representatives 
AI Mr. GWALTNEY: Oh. yes. | have seen it do some beau- RALPH GOSSETT & WM. 4 MOORE 


tiful work. I was talking to the manager of a rayon plant 


15 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. 
hj 7 nf lA,-inch st; 
A W hich made some 60/s en 0 : “ it, of 1 Z inch staple, The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
and did not touch the rolls. We have run some two-inch Seba. 
rayon on it. 
‘ 
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J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEERING on the JOB... 


Victor Cooperation helps Speed 
“Tooling-up’ for Rayon Tire Yarns 


Greatly increased demand for rayon tire fabrics requires production 
on a scale unheard of before the war. The mills at work on this big 
project are applying plenty of ingenuity to the problems involved, and 
are getting excellent results from such new developments as deeper 
rings for plying and cabling. 


In traveler selection, twisting supervisors are taking full advantage 
of the traveler “know-how” of Victor Service Engineers. This experi- 
ence, added to their own, saves time in “‘tooling-up”—in getting 
output on schedule and quality up to the standards required. 


The job of producing a tire fabric suited to new conditions is typical 
of the tasks that face mill men today. Such problems will increase as 
synthetics come into wider use. Since Victor Service Engineers are 
mill-trained, and have up-to-the-minute information on the new 
fibers, they can “talk your language,” and give you useful advice in 


the adjustment of present methods to meet new conditions. And you. 


can get this Victor Service FAST .. . write, wire, or phone. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 Tel, 247 


VICTOR 


Ring Travelers 


OBITUARY 


W. C. COBB 


W. C. Cobb, first superintendent of Ware Shoals (S.C.) 
Mfg. Co. and for 50 years an important figure in the textile 
industry, died at the age of 81 March 
27. Mr. Cobb began his career at Pied- 
mont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., where he soon 
was given responsible positions. When 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. was founded in 
1905 he joined the organization and 
constantly contributed thought and en- 
ne ergy to practically every phase of the 

plant's development. He retired from 
work in 1926. Surviving Mr. Cobb are 
six daughters, two sons, a sister, 11 
grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. Funeral ser- 
vices were held March 28 at Ware Shoals. 


W.C. Cobb 


F. F. BAHNSON 
Frederic F. Bahnson, consulting engineer for the Bahn- 
son Co., died last month at his home in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., after a serious illness of ten days. He is survived by 
his wife, four sons; his mother, two sisters and a brother, 
A. H. Bahnson. He was a brother-in-law of T. Holt Hay- 


wood of Winston-Salem. and Edward S. Reid of Charlotte. 


CAPT. HOMER COOK 
Capt. Homer Cook, United States Marine Corps Reserve, 
formerly employed in the sales department of Bibb Mfg. 
Co., has been reported killed in action while on duty in the 
Pacific area. A graduate of Georgia School of Technology, 
Captain Cook was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 
last fall for displaying extraordinary heroism in battle. 


DR. JAMES BRODBECK 

James Brodbeck, president and chairman of the 
board of the Society of Chemical Industry in Basle (CIBA), 
died suddenly last month at his home near Berne, Switzer- 
land, at the age of 61. Dr. Brodbeck joined the staff of 
Ciba in 1906, and was instrumental in organizing the com- 
pany’s branches throughout the world and in acquiring the 
various Ciba plants in countries outside of Switzerland. He 
is survived by his wife and his son, J. J. Brodbeck, head of 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products Corp. of Summit, N. J. 


‘H. F. BROWN 
H. Fletcher Brown, a vice-president and director of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., died recently at the age of 76. 
Mr. Brown was instrumental in developing the present 
smokeless powder now used by the armed forces. Funeral 
services were held March 1 at Wilmington, Del. Mrs. 
Brown is the only survivor. 


PETER IHRIE, JR. 

Lieut. Peter Ihrie, Jr., 27, associated with Burlington 
Mills Corp. before entering the Army Air Forces, has been 
reported missing in action over Italy following the failure 
of the plane on which he was navigator to return from a 
mission. Lieutenant Ihrie was a graduate of the textile 
school at North Carolina State College. 
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Resin Finishing of Synthetic and Natural 
Yarn Blended Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ammonium chloride. will sometimes. show a high pick-up 
of 75 to 80 per cent in the fabric on which it is applied. 
In such a case there is a brittleness on the finished fabric 
due to an excess of resin being present. This excess of 
resin naturally will put the finished fabric on the acid side 
due to the presence of ammonium chloride, which is of 
slightly acid nature: This causes a slight tendering of the 
fabric largely due to the nature of chloride compounds 
which create an acid condition on the fabric unless an 
excess of the resin is prevented from being taken up during 
the finishing operations. A careful overseer or finisher 
can cafry out sufficient checks on the pick-up of the resin 
during its application and prevent an excess of resin mix 
being taken up by fabric. It is very vital that these precau- 
tions are observed, or otherwise there will be occasional 
lots of goods tendered. 

Some precautions that the finisher and plant chemists 
could observe would be to have the operative at the end of 
the dryer frame take samples for tensile break tests and 
pick determination every 500 to 1,000 yards of finished 
fabric. Another precautionary check would be the testing 
of the wet and dry finished goods for acidity as well as 
making the tensile break. test. A third precautionary check 
would be the prompt preparations of the mixes, never add- 
ing ammonium chloride until the quetsch operative is ready 
to run it into the bowl of quetsch and apply it promptly. 
This last check will help prevent waste as well as insure a 
freshly prepared mix, not one of unknown preparation 
time. 

Di-ammonium phosphate has a pH of approximately 7.4. 
This catalyst, is recommended because of its neutral nature 
as well as its good stability. Melamine resin mixes pre- 
pared with di-ammonium phosphate will stand for six to 
eight hours without polymerizing. 

Ammonium thiocyanate is not widely used except when 
a very lustrous finish is wanted on a fabric, and is not the 
type desirable for rayons or other synthetics. 

In applying the resin mix piece goods are dyed, dryed 
and framed and then the resin finish is applied either on a 
padder or quetsch. In preparing the resin mix, the finisher 
uses the amount of resin necessary to obtain the finish 
wanted. A 20 per cent melamine resin mix ts a commonly 
used finish, this being based on amount of water in mixing 


tank. A suitable 500-gallon mix is made up of 100 pounds — 


melamine resin and 10 ounces catalyst. The melamine resin 
is dissolved by pouring it into the volume of water needed, 
which has been previously heated to 90° F. Stir thoroughly 
until dissolved. Dissolve the catalyst separately and add to 
tank when ready, then make to volume ready for applying 
on quetsch. The quetsch operative must check as to thor- 
ough solution before adding to quetsch through a straining 
cloth. 

The framed dry piece goods are padded through a 
quetsch at 30 to 45 yards per minute, according to con- 
struction of goods being finished. Melamine resin is kept 
at 90° F. for best results. Experience has shown that these 
blended fabrics must be fed in as loosely as possible, thus 
permitting the goods sufficient time in the resin mix to 
obtain a uniform pick-up and help to reduce difference 
in the shade on the face and back of the finished goods. 
The volume of resin liquor must be kept uniform through- 
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SINCE 1870 


BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 


WENTWORTH | 
Double Duty Travelers : 
| 
¢ 
Reg. U. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard | 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, R 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since . 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. | 
x 
NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment ® 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
“ 
ational Ring Traveler Co. | 
Pawtucket, R. |. 2 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent | 
000 
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Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


MACHINE WORKS 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF = 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


Cancanel 


MARK 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal 
Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bowl Cleaner, Kleen- 
Aire (Formaldehyde) Spray, and Waxes. 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


Phone 154 NEWTON, N. C. Box 201 


. properly cured it will wash out easily. 


AL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
‘~COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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out the padding of a lot and the pressure on both sides of 
quetsch must be checked carefully, or otherwise the finished 
goods will be off-balance on both pick-up and final hand of 
goods. 


After the' resin has been applied, the goods are then run 
through an air lay or similar type of dryer, and the resin 
treated goods are cured for three to five minutes at 280- 
300° F. The curing is of utmost importance if a satisfac- 
tory finish and hand is to be obtained. Unless the resin is 
After proper curing 
of goods, the cured fabric is given a 15 to 20-minute wash 
on open width. washer at 130° F., using one-half per cent 
by volume bath of a fatty alcohol, or the goods may be 
washed off in a dye beck. This light washing removes the 
surface or uncured surplus resin. The rinsed goods are 
hydro-extracted, dryed and framed to width ready for final 
inspection. 

On vat dyed goods there is not any noticeable effect on 
either wash or light fastness, but this occurs only after a 
plant has carefully selected satisfactory vat colors. On direct 
dyed spun filament rayon goods, the light fastness is re- 
duced and on some colors the wash fastness had been im- 
proved slightly. Spun viscose rayon shows up to 18 per 
cent pick-up on melamine resin finish, while spun aceiate 
rayon will show roughly six to ten per cent pick-up. On 
filament acetate rayon the pick-up is low— 
cent. 


around three per 
Though the fibers show heavy surface coating, it is 
necessary to use spun acetate rayon in order to obtain satis- 
factory pick-up on melamine resin finish. 

The type of catalyst used in the resin mix appears to 
have small effect on the final light and wash fastness of the 
finished goods. If there is any difference it is caused by 
reduced light fastness when an acid catalyst is used as 
compared to the neutral or slightly alkaline catalyst. The 
neutral and alkaline.catalysts give more rapid curing at a 
slight saving in time and help production if the resin mix 
1S properly applied to the goods. In storage, melamine 
resin finished goods do not develop an odor, this being 
especially true in warm storage rooms. There appears to be 
no further polymerization taking place on a properly cured 
fabric. The workers must be on their toes in preparing and 
using this resin, but it usually gives off no. objectionable 
odors during the padding on and curing operations. 


Can King Cotton Retain the Textile Throne? 
(Continued from Page 9) 


on that of the tightly twisted fibers. Whereas, the tensile 
strength of a cloth is determined by the resistance of the 
fibers in slipping apart, rather than the actual breakage. 

“It is only in an experimental laboratory that species of 
cotton plants may be developed that would produce differ- 
ent kinds of fiber to meet highly- specialized industrial de- 
mands,” Dr. Webber says. 


It was indicated that cotton would face a most serious 
threat to its survival as the main cash crop of the South, if 
this type of research should not prove successful. 

Several channels of research and control to achieve the 
development of the desired characteristics in the cotton 
plant are contemplated. The most likely to be successful, 
broad scale, ‘‘trial and error’’ methods, calls for a scientific, 
carefully-tabulated procedure of cross-breeding, in-breeding 
and back-breeding of certain species of cotton plants that 
have desired characteristics dominant, striving for limited 
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hypertrophical results in some of the thousands of filials 
resultant. 

Over 17,000 cotton plants will soon be on their way to 
the university's laboratories from the council's plant. intro- 
duction gardens in Mexico. Careful analysis of each of 
these and of probably many others will have to be made, 
Dr. Webber. explains. ‘We'll be something like the old 
woman in the shoe, except we'll know what to do with all 
our ‘children.’ 

A second method of achieving the valued characteristics 
in the cotton plant would be the exerting or imposing of 
external and internal stimuli on the plant during reproduc- 
tive stages. Such treatments would involve the use of the 
actinic X-ray and violet ray, chemical solutions such as the 
alkaloid, colchicine and special conditions of thermal and 
humidity control during pollination, Adequate finances for 
the experimental work are assured not anly by the univer- 
sity's backing, but also by a budget allowance for 1944 of 
$62,000 which has been furnished by the National Cotton 
Council, 

Long fibets, short fibers, medium fibers, thick ones, slim 
ones and matured fibers with small lumina are some of the 
special characteristics which are hoped to be brought under 
control and localized to certain species. Incidentally, an 
increase in the oil content, the latent capacity for pentosan, 
and the increase of protein content will be other refine- 
ments sought. 

An ‘interesting possibility from increasing the protein 
content of the cotton plant is explained by Dr. Webber. 
The protein content of cotton seed is admirably suited for 


treatment in an acetate bath preparatory to the production 
of synthetic fiber that closely resembles wool in texture and 
may prove superior in wearing qualities. Thus, there would 
be the many-sided paradox of cotton fiber and a wool syn- 
thetic from one plant, of making the seed “‘produce”’ twice, 
and of developing a synthetic product from the cotton 
plant that will offer additional competition against the rival 
synthetic—rayon. 

“We shall invite detailed specifications from textile man- 
ufacturers, and manufacturers of other finished products, 
for the establishing of our laboratory goals,” Dr. Webber 
states. “Then, when we have achieved, those goals by ge- 
netic control of the plants, the seed will be carefully labeled 
and distributed to certain pre-determined farm areas; the 
cotton thus grown will pass through the ginning and proc- 
essing under its special tag to identify its type.” 

From the aggressiveness of the National Cotton Council, 
the decisive attitude of the Southern Methodist University 
board of trustees, the evident enthusiasm and learning of 


the scientists engaged, and the close alliance of the research . 


laboratory with practical commercial interests, King Cotton 

may take heart and look into the future with: a new measure 
of 

The cotton blimp: effective in ridding the sea lanes of 
enemy submarines, has a new super successor. It is con- 
structed of fine—yet strong—cotton fabric, and will soon 
join the fleet of smaller blimps now patrolling the Atlantic. 
It is 50 per cent larger and carries just that much more 
helium. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT. 


@ 


Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, but 
the Axis war lords have their eye on it, justthe same. They want to wipe 
it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. Here 
is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain terms— 
by buying War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that our armed 
forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush the Axis 
once and for all. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE’S INCOME IN WAR BONDS 


Every American wants the chance to help win thiswar. When you install 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
your employees that chance. For details of the plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of War Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 


Buy War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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SOURCES 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warchouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN, 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, cquipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 


fices at Boston, Muss., and Charlotte, N. C 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Pedersen, 801 W. LOth St. (Tel. 
Charlotte, N. C.; William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.., 
New Orleans, La. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Gua., 
Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO.,, THE, 
and Wm. J. Moore, 


Chicago, Ul. Sou. Office and 


Akron, 0. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.:; The Akron Belt- 


ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 
ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit, Mich.; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Room 809, Jahncke Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 


Texas Bank Blidg., Dallas, Tex.: 312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
N. C., Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
Driver, Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office : E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
boro, Suttle, Jr., 428 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. EF. 
Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.., 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., ane Fifth Ave., 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, Char- 


New York City. Sou. 
. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. 0. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte. N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., 


Repr.: 


Industrial Diy., Textile Products Section, 
83 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 


Providence, R. 1. Sou. Head- 


quarters, 2130 N. Tryon St.., Charlotte, N. Mer.. Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4078; Technical Se rvice Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie. 2180 N. Tryon St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, Pr. Box 904. Greenville, S. C.. 


John R. 


Phone 2922: Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc... Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor 


Greenville, S. C.: 


wood Place, 
Textile Supply Co., 


Texas Rep.: 


215 Central Ave., S.W.. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta. Ga.: 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


Stonington, Conn.’ Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


BAIINSON CO., THE, 1001 S. 
886 Drewery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., 


Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 


Boston. Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
Greenville. S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, IUJ.. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee 
Ave.. Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP.. S. Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distrib 


utors: American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.; 
lotte, N. 


F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc.. 19 High St.. 

Sou. Office, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spart: inburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.:.J. D 
D. S. Quern. 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga. Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 5. C., Phowe 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS.., oll, Arch St.. 
C. Turner. 107 14th St.. N.W.. 


Boston, Maas. 


Quern and 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Joln 
Phone Hemlock 21138. Atlanta. Ga.: Har- 


old C. Smith, loinset! Hotel Grecnville,. S. C. 
BORNE. SCRYMSER CO... Works and Offices. 682 S. Front St., Eliz 
abeth. N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou 


Mer... H. L. 


Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg. 
Young. Charlotte, N. C.: 


John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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2-2903), 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


rg CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Re 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. 
es Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., 


Sou. Repr.: John 


s.: Greenville, 
elton C. Plow- 
Inc. ; Gastonia. N. C., Guas- 


tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spuar- 
tanburg, S. C.., Montgomery & Crawford. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanucan. Tenn. C. A. 


Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., Georg e S. McCarty, T. A. Mur- 
tin, George ers, care Burkart-Schier Chansicnl Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.;: fells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nasliville. 
Tenn. : Law aus Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chein- 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Brittain, 8526 Cliff Rd.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, A te Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N.C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C.. R. D, Hughes Sales Cuw.., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. L.; 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Peter S. Gilchrist; Jr., Rep. 


Sou. Repr.: 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc.; Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 182, LaGrange, Ga.: 
Harold P. Goller, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel., 3718. Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; 
Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville; S. C.;: Bonded Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta, Ga.: Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, S. 


Luther Knowles, Box 127. 
silbert, Box 842, Phone 8192, 


.C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
City. Corn Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg.., 
W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. 
Spartanburg, S. C., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.;: Corn Products Sales 
Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.; Corn 
’roducts Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg.. At- 
lanta, C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldr.. 
ce Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO.., 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.., 
ward, Tel. 8886: Dallas, Tex., 
New York, N. Y.. 


Place,.New York 
Greensboro, N. C.., 
Montgomery Bicdg., 


72 Cambridge St., Worcester, 
1000 Woodside Bldg. W. F. Wood- 
0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
200 Fifth Ave.. F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
\l. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
llumphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.;: John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
ye 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0.’ Box 515, Spartanburg, 


Sou. Tape Repr.: 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. 
’. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P, 0. Box 846, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan. 1864 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C: Sou. Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville, S. C.: 
Textile Mill Bs ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, é Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.: In- 
dustrial la Ine., LaGrange. Ga.; Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG, CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville. N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. 
houses, Spartanburg. C.. Clare H. 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.., Inc., E. I.. 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: 


Reps.: J. 0.°Cole, 


Sou. Offices and Ware- 
Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga.. 242 


Electrochemicals Dept.. 
Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: 
N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: 
0. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 


PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


April 1, 1944 @ TEXTILE BULLETIN 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
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Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 

ators, Waste Shute Boxes, 
Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA. N. C. 


WE MANUFACTURE 
Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Whorls, Cast Iron 
Ring Holders, Lifting Rods, Lifting Rod Bush- 
ings, Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 


Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 

Ed. S. Kempton, Pres. 


STEWART MACHINE CO, Inc. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


OIL-LESS 
IDLER BLOCKS 


SPINNING 
and 
IWISTING 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if It’s Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O, BOX 1418 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ April 1, 1944 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS. U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 


Samples On Request 


— 
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EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 


W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C.. George A. Field, Mer.: Clifton E. 
Watson, Mer. Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. 
’. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 26438, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley, South 
west Supply Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse. 
248 Spring St., N.W.., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. 
ooeees Stanley D. Berg, 821 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas 
tepr. 


FIDELITY MACHINE. CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Providént Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield; Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
Lares, Sou. Sales Mer.;: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps. : P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S508. Bas 
aon, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.;: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. Franklin St., Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and Commerce 
Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.. 485 Hudson St.. 
ffice and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, 


New York City. Son. 
Charlotte, N. C., S. H. 


Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 125; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, w.-C. Tel. 330; 
Ralph Gossett..15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. 
Geo, A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson. Jr.., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. Knig, Jr... Augusta, -Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta. Ga. J. C. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.: C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 

Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling 
Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 803 W. Lehigh Ave... Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer.. Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 
lead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md.;: E. Hansen, Box 898. Glen Allen. Va.: 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507. High Point, N. C.: €.G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks, 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.., Pavia N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. FE. Taylor, P. O.. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. Mail Route 5, 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


C. Phone 5678. 
Brame, Repr. 


Office and Plant. 244 
Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Dallas. Tex.: J. 
Carl M. Moore, 833 


Worcester. Mass. Sou. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H.. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irvine Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.: Son. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen- 
derson. P. O. Box 188. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mer... Dan B. Griffin, 
P. O. Box 8096, Charlotte. N. C.: Asst. Sou. Service Mer... H. MeM., 
Bush, 818 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro. N. C.: Sou. Renr.: William 
P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta. Ga.: Sau. Subsidiarv. The EF. H. .Jacohs 


Mfg. Corp., Box 8096, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mi'l 
Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. 
C.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonin Mill Sannly Co.. 
Gastonia. N. C.: Shelbv Supply Co.. Shelhbv. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware 
Co... Anderson. S. C.: Montgomerv & Ine.. S 
C.: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Sunn'y 
Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supn'v Co... Atianta. Ga.: Senthern Bell 
ing Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Co.. Atlante, Senthery 
Reltinge Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: The Youne Vann Sunpp'v Co... Rirming 
ham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., 
JENKINS METAL 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO.. 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: 
Greenville, S. C.., 


CECI. 
SHOP. Gastonia. N. C. 


Newton. N. C. 


Statesville Ave.. 
Dort. 


Charlotte, N. C.. P. O 


Columbus. O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Claude B. Tiler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C, Sou. Reps.: C. C, Switzer, Green- 
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‘Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, 


_ European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., 


ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO,, Ed. S. Kempton, 
rietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 
Rep.: T. J.. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. 
Frank Burke. Phone 38-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., gr a E. Tioga St., 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. me 1083, Charlotte, 
Sargent, P. 0. Box 1044, Greenvilie. S. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Mase. Henry H. Her- 
sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S.C. New: 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., New eo -ie City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg.., Charlotte, N we 8a 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO.., 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Fred O. Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 9. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Spartanburg, S. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, 
Ill. Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Mer., 901 William-Oliver Bldg., At- 
lanta 8, Ga.; E. M. Kay, Mar., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N.C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. Henry St., 
Treas. and Gen. Mer., Paul C. 
Reprs.: J. P. Carter, K. T. Moore, 


832-84 N. Ma- 
Pa. Sou. 
Charlotte Repr.: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. 


and, Ohio. Sou, Repr.., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Thomas; Sec., W. H: Bishop. Sou. 
John T. Wilkes. 


BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION. 
General Office, 40 Rector St., 
Mer., 201 W. First St.., 
Res. Mer., 201 W. 


Allied 


Chemical & Dye Corp. 
New York City. 


Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, 
R. B.. Murdoch, L. Shinn, A. R. Ake 201 First St., 
a ae N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
1202 James Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
+f nike American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr. 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St., 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills. N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, 
P.O. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C: 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 
267, oes N. C.; Arthur W. Harris, 448 Stonewall St., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.,. 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S: C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford. 
Box Greenville. S.-C 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO... New 
Piant, York Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle. St., 
C. H, Patrick, P. 0. Box 300, Salisbury. 
house, Textile Warehouse Cob.. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Nashua, N. H. Sou. 


Mass. Sou, Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 


Bedford, Mass, Sou. 


Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: 
N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Ware- 
Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 
N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W.. 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD.. Inc., 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa. P. G. 
Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. C. 
Spartanburg. S. C. 


and Charlotte, 


Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


420 Lexington Ave., 
Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. 
Almand,. W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T. 
: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg.., 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


New York City: 
805 Bona Allen 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.. Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant 
Bidg., Pittsbureh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. 
N. C., James R. Simpson. Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., 


PROVIDENT LIFF & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg. Gastonia 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Accident and 
Southeastern Div. 


(Group 
Tenn, 


RAGAN RING CO., 
178. Newton. N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 


Atlanta, Ga. John H. Foard. Box 574. Phone 


2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HABOW CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


CONOVER, N. C. PHONE 458 


Points to remember 


ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Moss.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill; So. Cor 


J 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


NORLANDER- YOUNG MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QualLiTY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Hi 


EDDLE FRAMES 
HEDDLES 


“WATSON-WILLIAMS. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


___ W. F. DABOLL, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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“CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


SPECIALISTS 
WOOD 


Te Vervell Machine (0.4. 


‘CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Time and Money Saving Equipment 


Electric 
Trucks 
mm  Trectors 
ond Crone: 


Lift. Trucks 


Portable Blower 


Power and Grovity Conveyors 
Portable Elevators 


Hond Trucks 


Pletform Trucks 


& V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL‘SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ys 4 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Greenville, 
s. C. 


| WE MAPLE 
| 
| 
| ats 
ENGINEERING 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. ge gg Square, Philadelphia, Pa. STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes- 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., “nat Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; ‘ 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.., Dillon Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 


N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. Ef. A: Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'Steen, 


Greenville, C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1308, Charlotte, N. C.; 
ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 
Greenville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell ply 
Co.., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. ex STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britian, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 


tile Supply Co.., Dallas, Tex. Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R, 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J. New 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales ca. 651 llumphries 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; St., S.W.., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chat-. 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. tanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.: 
C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis- 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. tributors: Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
°G. CO., 2100 W. Alle- 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP.. Kingsport, Tes, Sou Reors:: Be. 8. STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2 Alle 


eny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
Meservey, 184 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.; Henry P. Goodwin, 


Spencer, P. 0. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- Sales and Service, Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
der, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst: V.-Pres. and Mgr. of 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd.. Box 


Kingsport, Tenn.; 0. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, S. C. 1496. Atlanta. Ga.. Vernon A. Graff. Mgr.: Southern Shuttles. a division 


of Stee] Heddle Mfg. Co.. 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenville, S. C 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Kaufman, Jr.. Mer.: Louis P. Batson. Director of Sales. 
Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
224 W. ist -St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C. South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. 
Mm 4% Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Co- Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand 
ete. S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. . 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. ee Sou. Re < — W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 


Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. J. Quillen, - Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 
teps arl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. [Ww , tds t Treas., 882 N. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 2978 | STEWART MACHINE. 0. ee ee 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 
TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. Mer. 
’ . TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Norfolk, Va.: 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta., Baltimore, Md. ; H. Boebel, Roanoke, 


Sou. Reps.: A.-P. Mauldin, 1876 Gral St.. S.W.. Atl - B. Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P. Wivew and R. L. Scott, 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle ‘Atlante, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and C .W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Peachtree St.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. H. Riley 8018 Monroe St.. Co- J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, = U. 3 
lumbia, S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. Myers. 


Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, Ne 
SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Ine., Gaffney, S. -t. TEXTILE APRON CO.. Fast Point. Ga. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-4614 W. Fourth St.. US BOBBIN & SHUTT! FE CO.. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Green 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mgr. ville, S. C.; Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 | 
Johnston Bldg. Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley, » 0. Box 816, Greenville, 
- €.:. D.C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 

enn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou 


| Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792, Green. ¥ 
bs ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrénce L. 


Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


The 1943- : UNIVERSAL REFINING PRODUCTS CO., 1133 Broadway. New 
eC 343 44 Pocket Size Edition of York, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: S. Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park. R. No. &. 
Charlotte, N. C.: . S. Atwood. Gilbert Hotel, Norfolk, Va.: J. B 
Grooms, 629 W. Charlotte St.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. B. Tyson, 353 Pet- 
tus Ave., Mobile, Ala.: J. King. 1116 Capital St., Houston, Tex. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO... Providence. R. I... Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston. Bldg... Charlotte, N. Agents: I. E. Wynne and R. M. 
Mauldin: 9038 Norris Bldg... Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agent, I. E. Wynne. ‘pe 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood. 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. ; 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc... Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 281, W. 
Washington St.. Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia. N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 1021 Virginia Ave. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO.. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. 
Sou. Megr., 11 Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. RE od 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro. N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.: 
R. B. Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta. Ga. 


Gives capital, number of machines, 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box ng Baw 
power used, product and telephone ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; . B.A. Be 

i : Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. - 
. Was: . ” WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men. F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. < 
PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. 0. Box 1694, Charlotte, 


N.C. Phone 8-9831. 


. ; WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Orders Promptly Filled Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1817 

: . Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office : 
M. J. Bentley, Selling Agent, Atlanta Office, 1817 Healey Bidg. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


ov 
P O. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1 NC. WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 
302 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Route No. 
15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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SYMBOL OF SATISFACTION 


the Vogel name has 

See been a symbol of satis- 
faction for over thirty 
years,and today, Vogel 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 


The and 
Choi. are continuing to give 
men who ke thissame all out satisfac- 
tion in Chemical Plants, 
Plas oy Munition Factories, ship- 
Qng . Peri unition Factories, ship 
“Xcelle, 


| yards and on farms all 
| over the country. 


These Hydrants are 
mem, being used to safe- 
es! guard workers from 
| pial chemical burns and as 
added fire protection. 
Their record of de- 
pendable performance 
on farms is attested by 
more than 50,000 users. 


K 
_) 


Oscar F. Banse, Manager 


4 NDERBILT JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


HOTEL 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


~The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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NEW CHARTS AND PADS a HELP KEEP YOU 


2-3 HANK COUNTERS 


iN TOP CON DITION 


GLASSES: broken, get them re- : oe 


ploced immediately before dirt gets in 
Alse reploce any missing counter seols 


FORKED COUPLING: connec. 
tien er pine ore toose, tighten them 
securely 


* 
BRACKETS: creeked or 


straighten them corefully, end 
them securely 


THE COUNTER, av 


points shown ef left, with few drops 
ef acid-free every month net tee 
little, end net se much thet figures on 
wheels ore scummed over, end mede 
herd to reed You con purchese the 
right of! from Veeder-Root 


In addition to the charts and pads which have proved big helps 
in keeping 2-3 Pick Counters operating ... Veeder-Root now 
also offers you, without cost or obligation, the same double- 
checking maintenance tools for the Veeder-Root 2-3 Hank 
Counters in your spinning rooms, twister rooms, and 
card rooms. 


The wall-hanging check chart shows where and tells how to 
oil a 2-3 Hank Counter... also points out each important 
feature to check for maintenance needs. The check sheet, in 
pads of 100 sheets each, gives ample room to check off the 
maintenance needs of the counters on 20 different machines. 


on 


(NE ne 


CLEAN 


KET 


These charts and pads are yours for the asking. Just drop a «] 


line to Hartford or Greenville, telling how many frames and 
cards you are running, and we will ship you promptly a supply 
that is ample for your needs. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


The Counting House of Industry 


a, 
| 
Make this Regular Quick Inspection off 
to “Keep em Counting ...uninte is 
/ 
all 
| 4 
| Hartford 2, Connecticut 
Greenville, South Carolina ee 
in Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada. Ltd.. Monrrea! ' 
in Enelana Veeder-R. Of Led ncw addr 5S ON Tequest 


